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Repentance.—Dr. Ford, the chaplain of New- 
gate, told the narrator, that when a reprieve came 
for one under sentence of death, he returned a 
a bible and prayer book, which the doctor had 
given him, with his thanks, remarking that he 
had then “no further use for them.” —Poynder’s 
Extracts. 











The Moral Warfare. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
When Freedom, on her natal day, 
Within her war-rocked cradle lay, 
An iron race around her stood, 
Baptized her infant brow in blood ; 
And, through the storm which round her swept, 
Their constant ward and watching kept. 


Then, where our quiet herds repose, 
The roar of hateful battle rose, 

And brethren of a common tongue, 

In mortal strife as tigers sprung ; 

And every gift on Freedom’s shrine, 
Was man for beast, and blood for wine ! 


Our fathers to their graves have gone ; 
Their strife is past—their triumph won ; 
But sterner trials wait the race 

Which rises in their honored place: 

A Monat WarrareE with the Crime 
And Folly of an evil time. 


So let it be. In God’s own might 

We gird us for the coming fight ; 

And strong in Him whose cause is ours, 

In conflict with unholy powers, 

We grasp the weapons he has given— 

The Light, and Truth, and Love of Heaven! 


oor 


The True Teacher. 

To bea true teacher, requires a whole man. 
Clear vision, warm sympathies, noble passions, 
and lofty purposes; the whole mind, and heart, 
and soul, and body; all, in short, that goes to 
make up the totality and integrity of a man and 
a gentleman, should be present and active in each 
and every part of the work: and the less he 
smell of the closet, or the office, or the pulpit, or 
the schoolroom,—of anything indeed, but heaven, 
and nature, and humanity, the more instinctive 
will be his instructions. He who brings only a 
book, a voice, a scepter, and a piece of cerebral 
clockwork into the schoolroom, can never truly 
teach anything, because he does not truly know 
anything. He may act upon the mind as an ex- 
ternal force, but he cannot act within it, so as to 
develop it: and all his instructions will but tend 
to crush and deform it into angularity. A teacher 
should stand before his pupils, as at once the sub- 
ject and the object of all the feelings and faculties 
that enter into the idea of manhood. He should 
be to them a breathing revelation of humanity‘ 
in the recognition of which they are themselves 
to grow up into men. He becomes their instruct- 
tor, not so much by virtue of what he knows and 
says, as by virtue of what he is. Mere learning, 
mere competency as a scholar, though indispen- 
sable, is by no means enough. Himself is the 
matter to be communicated; his learning is but 
the means of communication, and indispensable 





| 





only as means. He is not to use himself as an 
instrument to impart what he knows, but to use 
what he knows as an instrument to impart him- 
self To communicate life and inspiration to the 
mind, is the thing; the mere communication of 
diagrams, and theorems, and syllogisms, is 
nothing. In short, all true instruction is but form- 
ing and protecting a mutual acquaintance; a 
process in which each tries to reproduce himself 
in the other, and reproduce the other in himself. 
Hence the necessity, that the teacher should 
be able to touch the pupil’s mind on all sides at 
| once; or rather to touch the center, and through 
| this diffuse his influence over the whole; as na- 
bray unfolds a flower by acting in and through 
| the entire plant at once, and not by acting on 
/each petal in succession. Without the respect 
| and love of the pupil, he cannot get access to his 
mind; and without access to his mind, he cannot 
| get his respect and love; in a word, he must have 
access to the whole at once, or he can have access 
to none at all.— Hudson. 





Result of Habit and Industry. 

Bulwer worked his way to eminence—worked 
it through failure, through ridicule. His facility 
is only the result of practice and study. He 
wrote at first very slowly and with great difficul- 
ty; but he resolved to master his stubborn instru- 
ment of thought, and mastered it. He has 
practiced writing as an art, and has rewritten 
some of his essays (unpublished) nine or ten 
times over. Another habit will show the ad- 
vantage of continuous application. He only 
works about three hours a day—from ten in the 
morning till one—seldom later. The evenings, 
when alone, are devoted to reading, scarcely 
ever to writing. Yet what an amount of good 
hard labor has resulted from these three hours! 
He writes very rapidly, averaging twenty pages 
a day of novel print.—Bentley’s Miscellany. 


~~ 





Vegetable Instinct. 


If a pan of water be placed within six inches 
_on either side of the stem of a young pumpkin or 
vegetable marrow, it will, in the course of the 
night, approach it, and will be found inthe mor- 
ning with one of its leaves floating on the water. 
This experiment may be continued nightly until 
the plant begins to fruit. If a prop be placed 
within six inches of a young convolvulus or scar- 
let runner, it will find it, although the prop is 
shifted daily. If, after it has twined some dis- 
tance up the prop, it be unwound and twined in 
the opposite direction, it will return to its original 











position, or die in the attempt. 
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THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. 


1. Living within the means. 
2. Living up to the means. 
3. Living beyond the means. 


LIVING UP TO THE MEANS. 
(Continued from our last number.) 

But Mrs. Reed was not the only fashionable 
lady that had taken up Jane. There was Mrs. 
Bradish, whose husband was said to be worth a 
million, and had a right to spend what he pleased. 
Nothing could be more flattering than her atten- 
tions. It would seem as if wealth diffused some 
of its golden glare on its lookers. Else, why is 
so much deference paid to it? In vain we say, 
philosophically, it is dross; or experimentally, it 
benefits not us. Still the rich have their humble 
imitators, and mammon its worshipers. Frank 
became the companion of the wealthy, and it was 
necessary that he should not disgrace his intimates 
by a penurious style of living. He and Jane 
were invited to dinners and sotrees. Such con. 
stant invitations must be returned; and they began 
to make entertainments. Hitherto, the little 
Misses Fultons had kept their seats at the dinner 

; but their dinner was at a most inconvenient 
hour to accommodate them. 

It interfered with morning calls; and it was 
determined the children should dine wholly in 
the nursery. 

Jane thought ita singular piece of good fortune, 
that she should be taken up by three such friends 
as Mrs. Reed, Mrs. Bradish, and Mrs. Hart. 
The first knew everything and everybody; the 
second was rich enough to make ducks and drakes 
of her money; and the last was the mirror of 
fashion and dress. It might be rationally asked, 
what benefit she derived from this triple alliance? 
But it was a question she never asked herself. 

With all this, however, she was obliged un- 
willingly to feel, that neither her happiness nor 
her comfort was increased. 

As the appearance of property had become ne- 
cessary, economy must be practiced somewhere, 
to bring out the year. This, of course, fell upon 
the interior. Jane had been in the habit of super- 
intending her own affairs, and seeing that nothing 
was wasted, and nothing used superfluously. 
This system, while it attended to each and to all, 
was cheerfully received. But when the domes- 
tics found that the luxuries of the kitchen were 
not proportionate to the parlor, they told her she 
might “look out for other help.” Those mis- 
tresses of families who have ever experienced the 
harassing labor of keeping up a showy appearance 
in the parlor, with strict economy in the kitchen, 
will sympathize with poor Jane in her arduous 
task. They will understand with what reluctance 
she entered its precincts, and how often she was 
driven from it by the supercilious looks and an- 
swers of the lady who ruled the roast. All these 
difficulties she encountered; and sometimes looked 
back with a sigh, to her first experiment in house- 


keeping, when, with her woman of all works, 
and Martha’s little girl, everything went smoothly 
on, in harmony and confidence. But this was a 
trifle, compared to the apparent change in her 
husband’s temper. From frank-hearted, open 
confidence in all around him, he began to be te- 
nacious of civility—thought such a one looked 
coldly—it must be because they had not returned 
their call, or some other reason as important. 
Then he sometimes repeated his jests, which Jane 
felt were sarcasms. 

“How long it is,” said Jane, one morning, 
“since Uncle Joshua has been here!” 

“I suppose,” said Frank, “he feels an awk- 
wardness on account of our different rank in life.” 

“QO, no; that is wholly unlike him. Suppose 
we send and ask him to dine to-day?” 

“Not to-day. I have invited Professor R. and 
Dr. B. You know they are both intellectual 
men. He would not enjoy his dinner.” 

“ Besides,” said Jane, “when he comes, we 
must let all the children dine at the table. We 
will ask him to-morrow, and appoint dinner at 
two.” 

“With all my heart,” said Frank as he went 
out to pay a visit to the market, followed by his 
servant with the market basket. 

Jane began her preparations for dinner. 
constant change of servants, and increasing trou- 
ble with them, often made this an arduous task. 
She was soon inthe midst of glass and china, and, 
assisted by her chambermaid, began to lay the 
table. They had got it nearly completed, with 
its plates, wineglasses, and tumblers, al/ in a row, 
when she wasalarmed by a loud ring at the door. 
The chambermaid was dispatched, with strict in- 
junctions to let nobody in, but say she was not at 
home. ‘There was evidently a parley, and the 
step of a person was heard approaching. With 
a sudden feeling of mortification at being caught, 
Jane rushed into the closet, and closed the door. 
The sound of Uncle Joshua’s voice struck her 
ear as he entered. 

“ Are you sure she is not at home?” said he 
to the girl. 

“QO, yes, sir, quite sure. 
things and go out.” 

“ How long has she been gone?” 

“Full an hour,” said the girl, who, as these 
kind of people often do, overacted her part. 

“Then, probably, she will be back soon, and I 
will wait for her.” 

“OQ, no, sir; she said she.should not be back 
until near dinner time.” 

“ Why you look as if you were going to have 
a company of aldermen to dine.” 

The girl answered in « simpering tone, “ No, 
sir, only two or three friends.” 

Jane, during this conversation, felt a consterna- 
tion that disabled her from acting judiciously, 
which would have been to have come out from 
her hidingplace, and tell the simple truth. But 


I saw her put on her 


























she knew her uncle’s straight-forward mind, and 





Her || 


| 
| she was sure he would not make the distinction, 
| which custom and fashion warrant, of not at 
| home, as meaning engaged. The girl, too, had 
| so positively implicated her in a falsehood—had 
shown so completely that she understood no qual- 
| ification, that Jane felt the utmost horror at being 
| detected. She actually looked out of the window, 
|to see if there was no possibility of escape. In 
the meantime, Uncle Joshua laid down his hat 
and cane, seated himself by the open window, and 
| asked for a glass of water. 
Jane, at length, came to the conclusion that 
she had better remain perfectly quiet—that his 
calls were never very long, and she would send 
for him the next day, and should escape all un- 
' pleasant feeling. To her dismay, however, she 
| presently heard him call for the morning’s paper. 
| She knew he was one of those inveterate news- 
| paper readers, that go through the whole; and 
| she tried to be resigned to at least an hour’s im- 

prisonment. Alas! what asituation! The din- 
| ner at a stand, the marketing would be back, and 
ducks and geese in waiting! At length, how- 
| ever, Uncle Joshua got to the end of the everlast- 
| ing newspaper; and as he folded it up, told the 
| girl, who had entered the room every five minutes, 
| to say to his neice, that “ he was sorry not to see 
her, but could not wait any longer.” Then 
turning suddenly upon the closet door, he grasped 
the handle. 

“Sir, sir!” exclaimed the girl, “that is the 
wrong door.” 

It was too late. He had turned the lock, and 
the door came open! There stood Jane in one 
corner, not pale as a lily, but the color of a full- 
blown peony. His surprise, for a moment, was 
extreme. But he was not slow of comprehen- 
sion; and the truth rushed upon him, greatly 
exaggerated—for he believed it was a contrivance 
to avoid seeing him. He stood silent, with his 
eye fixed upon her. 

“ Dear uncle,” said she, “I thought it was a 
stranger. I did not know it was you when I ran 
| into the closet.’’ 

* Silence!” said he; “no more falsehoods, 
begone! ’? turning to the chambermaid. “ And 
you have learned that poor ignorant girl to peril 

| her soul by falsehoods! Jane, Jane, I have loved 
| you like my own child! but I shall trouble you 
no more. You shall not be obliged to send word 
to your old uncle, that you are not at home.” 
And he turned to go. 

“ You must not go, my dear, dear uncle,” said 
Jane, throwing her arms round him. “ You must 
hear my explanation.” 

“T tell you I will not be the cause of any more 
falsehoods.” 

“And you will give me up! Your sister’s 
only child, who was left an orphan to your arms, 
whom you have carried in your arms, whom you 
have held upon your knee, whom you have cher- 
ished in your bosom, when there was no other 
bosom to receive her!” 
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“Then,” said the old man, with a faltering 
voice, “then you were my comfort—my own, 
true-hearted Jane. Then I had nothing but you 
to love; and now I have nothing—nothing.” 
And he threw himself upon a chair, and put his 
handkerchief to his eyes. 

“My dear uncle, only hear me. I told the 
girl to say that I was not at home if anybody 
called.” 

“ And yet, you were at home!” said he indig- 
nantly. 

“ But everybody says so—it is not any false- 
hood. It only means that they are not at home to 
company. It is understood.” 

“ Understood they are hid in the closet?” His 
anger evidently began to yield, for he laughed 
out. “QO, Jane, what a ridiculous figure you cut, 
when I stumbled upon the wrong door! I am 
glad I did it; it is a good lesson for you.’’ 

“Tt is indeed, uncle. I promise you, I will 
never say I am not at home again when [ am.’ 

“Cooped up,” continued he, again laughing, 
“in one corner, like a mouse in a cheese, and 
there you had been shut up a whole hour, like a 
naughty child.” 

“ [ shall blush to think of it as long as I live.” 

“ And so you ought, to tell a downright false- 
hood !” 

“Dear uncle, nobody calls it a falsehood ; it 
only means you are very busy, and cannot see 
company.” 

“Then why not say so at once? But the girl 
said you were out; that you would not be home 
until near dinner.” 

“That was entirely her own addition. She 
had no right to say so; she was not told to say 
anything but that I was not at home.” 

“ You allow, then, that she told an untruth?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ Now tell me, Jane, if you think she thought 
it more an untruth to say you were out, than 
that you were not at home? It is all the same 
thing.” 

Jane found it was in vain to try to convince 
her uncle, and she only hung upon him, and 
begged of him to love her as he used to do. The 
old man could not long retain his resentment, and 
he said, with a serious air, “I willingly forgive 
you for your offense to me; but I am no priest. 
I cannot forgive your telling a falsehood. You 
must ask pardon of a higher power.” 

When he made a motion to go, Jane entreated 
him to stay dinner. “It is such a long walk.” 
said she, “ you must not go; we were going to 
send for you to-morrow. I shall not think you 
have forgiven me if you refuse.” 

Uncle Joshua at length consented, and she felt 
as if a load was taken from her heart—for she 
loved him affectionately. She carried him to 
another room, got him all the newspapers she 
could collect, and went cheerfully on with her 
preparations. 

When Frank returned, he expressed his plea- 








sure at seeing Uncle Joshua; for however 
fashionable and inelegant he might deem him, he 
could not refuse him his tribute of respect. The 
guests were men of good sense and intelligence. 
They were struck with the independence and 
originality of Uncle Joshua’s character. He 
conversed without timidity or affectation, and felt 
no mortification at not knowing what never came 
within the sphere of his observation. All this 
Jane would have highly enjoyed, could she have 
spared any time from her dinner. The servant 
was a raw country lad, who required being told 
when to take a plate, and where to put one. The 
boiled turkey was underdone, and the ducks over- 
done; the oystersauce spoiled before it reached 
the table; and by the time dinner was over, she 
looked as red as if she had been cooking it her- 
self When Jane rose to leave the table, her 
uncle said he would go with her to see the chil- 
dren. They repaired to the nursery, found them 
with empty plates, greased to the ears, loudly 
vociferating for Sally, the chambermaid, who was 
assisting below, to bring them more dinner. Jane 
at last succeeded in quieting them, and told her 
uncle that the nurserymaid left them the day be- 
fore. The Misses Fultons, with one voice, said, 
“ Hurra, it was a good day for them; for she was 
so cross they hated her.” After Uncle Joshua 
had made his visit to them, he said, “ Now, Jane, 
I want to see you alone.” 

Jane led the way, with fearful misgivings; 
for she saw a shade of melancholy on his coun- 
tenance. 

“My dear,”’ said he, “sit down by me, and 
take everything kindly, as I mean it. You know 
I first opposed your marriage, because I thought 
your husband could not make enough to support 
you; but afterward I saw I was mistaken. I 
saw you not only comfortable, but possessing all 
that seemed necessary; for then you were mode- 
rate in your desires and expenses. I have since 
felt misgivings, when I saw you increasing your 
manner of living. But I said, they know best 
their own means, and I believed that you were 
at least happier; but, indeed, Jane, I must say I 
find it otherwise. When [I last dined with you 
in R. street, your dinner was simple and well 
cooked; your little smiling children round you, 
well behaved, and patiently waiting for their 
turn to be helped. How was it today? A 
costly and more than abundant dinner spoiled in 
the cooking; a change of plates, knives, and 
forks, with difficulty to be procured. The chil- 
dren shut up in a chamber, noisy and half fed, 
and their mother looking feverish, anxious, and 
unhappy, and unable to attend to the conversation 
at the table, hardly to give answers to her guests, 
so necessarily was she engrossed with the din- 
ner.” 

“O, uncle, what a picture!” 

“TI dare say, Jane, you want to tell me every- 
body does so; but I know better than that. It is 
very well for people to live in what is called 


——— 
'style, if they have all things in agreement; if 
| they can afford to have the best attendance of 
cooks, &e.; but there is no gentility in doing 
| things by halves.” 

“ Indeed, unele,” said Jane, rallying her spirits, 
“ we were very unfortunate to-day. Our servants 
|are all bad. I hope to get better, and I have a 
| very good nurserymaid engaged.” 
| “Anurserymaid! Take care of your children 
| yourself; don’t make them over to a nursery- 


| maid; let them have their seats at your table. I 
feel indignation when I see these little men and 
| women turned over to nurserymaids. And now, 
Jane, I know I have made this day an uncom- 
fortable one for you, and God knows it has been 
so for me. I should be sorry, if I had not meant, 
by all my advice, to do you the greatest kindness 
I have ever done you yet; and I close with one 
remark—that no style of living is good, or, to 
use your own phrase, genteel, that is not thorough, 
consistent, and well carried through. God bless 
you!” and he hurried away. 


A tribute of tears followed his departure. In 
the midst of them, Frank entered. His friends 
| had taken their leave. 

“ What is the matter, Jane?” said he. “O,I 
understand; Uncle Joshua has been reading you 
/alecture upon extravagance. [ suppose he never 
| saw such a dinner! He knows nothing of 
fashionable life; and, I dare say, he thinks we 
| are on the road to ruin. Come, tell me what he 
| said about it.” 
| “ He said,” replied Jane, sobbing, “it was badly 
| served and badly cooked.” 

Frank looked rather crest fallen, “Extremely 
| polite, I must confess.” 

“ Tt was all true,” said Jane. “ I am mortified 
| about it.” 

“ Never mind,” said Frank. 
what cursed servants we had.” 

From this time, Uncle Joshua’s visits were 
less and less frequent; and even Jane began to 
think it was hardly worth while for him to take 
the trouble of coming. 





“T told them 


When the year was drawing to a close, Frank 
found, with some dismay, that, instead of adding 
to his little capital, it was with difficulty that he 
could get through without diminishing it. This 
conviction harassed him, and he began to be 
anxious about the future. He could not conceal 
from himself that his business had decreased, pro- 
bably by inattention. Still Jane was his confi- 
dant; and to her he communicated his anxieties. 
She proposed they should retrench in their ex- 
penses. But after various calculations, there 
seemed to be nothing they could give up, except 
what was too (rifling to make any difference. 
As if domestic economy did not consist in trifles! 
| While in this state of perplexity, Frank received 
a proposal of joining a speculation that wore a 
very promising aspect. When he talked of it to 
Jane, she, at first, felt a timidity in venturing their 
all. Bat she was easily convinced that it was 
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better than retrenching. The little capital which 
they had been all their marriage life accumulat- 
ing, with the legacy, was put in an enterprise 
that Frank was very sure would yield at least 
twenty per cent.; and as they we.e positively 
determined not to go beyond their present annual 
expenditure, the interest would be constantly 
added to the original investment; and there was 
no reason why they should not, in time, be 
wealthy. 

“TI confess,” said Frank, “I am sick of this 
laborious life; sick of being everybody’s servant. 
There is no such hard taskmaster as the public. 
Even the slaves, about whom we make so much 
fuss, have their sure moments of recreation, and 
time allowed for their food. But physicians, who 
depend on their profession for a daily living, have 
not a moment they can call their own. Let the 
dinner be ever so tempting, we must leave it un- 
tasted. And it is almost necessary for us to learn 
to sleep like horses—standing, and ready to run 
at a moment’s warning.” 

“It is very hard,” said Jane, in a sympathizing 
tone. 

“ And after all,” continued Frank, “ hardly to 
be able to make a living!” 

“ How unfortunate,” said Jane, “that you fixed 
upon this profession ! ” 

“Tt has been a tolerable stepping stone, how- 
ever,” said Frank. 


This is a phrase that is always recurring to || 


the worldly and ambitious, in mind, if not in con- 
versation. With them, the world is made up of 
stepping stones. 


mit, their heads ofien grow giddy, and they fall. 

“ At any rate,” said Jane, with some twinges 
of conscience, “we have made out much better 
than we had any rigit to expect, considering we 
had nothing to begin with. We have, until this 
year, always lived within our means.” 

We must take great pains to shut our eyes up- 
on truth. There is a radiance about it, that 
makes the outline of its form perceptible, even 
among the clouds of dust and rubbish that are 
sometimes heaped upon it. Error does not so 
often arise from ignorance of truth, as unwilling- 
ness to receive it. Many a wandering thought 
had entered both Dr. and Mrs, Fulton’s minds, 
that they were departing from the principle on 
which they first set out, of limiting their desires 
to the means. But they consoled themselves 
with the idea that the Reeds, and twenty others, 
lived more expensively than they did, with no 
larger income; therefore, it was all right and 
proper. 

When Dr. Fulton closed his account for the 
year, his expenses exactly met his income. 

[This story will be continued in our next number.] 





Askillful master, who hasa child placed under 
his care, must begin by sounding well the char- 
acter of his genius and natural parts. 


One rises upon another, like a || 
flight of stairs; and when they get near the sum- || 





The Treadmill Song. 
BY OLIVER WENDALL HOLMES. 
The stars are rolling in the sky, 
The earth rolls on below, 
And we can feel the rattling, 
Revolving as we go. 
Then tread away, my gallant boys, 
And make the axle fly! 
Why should not wheels go round about 
Like planets in the sky ? 


Wake up, wake up, my duck-legged man, 
And stir your solid pegs! 

Arouse, arouse, my gauky friend, 
And shake your spider legs! 

What though you ’re awkward at the trade ? 
There’s time enough to learn, 

So lean upon this rail, my lad, 
And take another turn. 


They ’ve built us up a noble wall, 
To keep the vulgar out ; 

We've nothing in the world to do, 
But just to walk about. 

So, faster now, you middle men, 
And try to beat the ends ; 

It’s pleasant work to ramble round 
Among one’s honest friends. 


Here, tread upon the long man’s toes, 
He sha’ n’t be lazy here, 
And punch that little fellow’s ribs, 
And tweak that lubber’s ear. 
He’s lost them both ; don’t pull his hair, 
Because he wears a scratch ; 
But poke him in the farther eye, 
That is n’t in the patch. 


Hark ! fellows, there’s the supper bell, 
And so our work is done, 

It’s pretty sport— suppose we take 
A round or two of fun! 

If ever they should turn me out, 
When I have better grown, 

Now, hang me, but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own. 








We furnish the following interesting story for the 
| benefit of our young friends. Teachers may use such 
subjects for exercises in composition, to good advantage, 
| as they suggest thought to the pupils —Ep. 

FRANK AND HARRY}; 
Or, the Drawing Room. 
BY E. L. FOLLEN. 

Frank and Harry were so well pleased with 
their mother’s story of “ Penitence and Peace,” 
that after tea the next evening they begged her to 
tell them another just like it. The fire was burn- 
ing brightly, the hearth was nicely swept, the 
shutters were closed, the petted Maltese cat was 
stretched out at her full length on the hearthrug, 
the two boys were seated one on each side of their 
mother, and she had her knitting work. How 
happy and comfortable they all were! The clouds 
which rested on their faces the evening before had 
passed away, and sweet peace had returned. 

“ Dear mother,” said Harry, “do tell us an- 
other story; that was first rate which you told us 
last night.” 








“T have no story in my head,” replied his mo- | 
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ther, “but I will, if you have a mind, ask you a 
few questions.” 

The boys looked a little disappointed. “ Not 
about our lessons, I hope, mother; we have 
enough of them at school; I’m tired of them,” 
said Frank. 

“ No,” said their mother, “ nothing to do with 
school lessons.”” 

“ Well then, weare ready,” said the boys. 

“ Suppose,” she said, “ one of the laborers from 
every place where the articles of which the furni- 
ture and ornaments in this drawing-room were 
produced, were to enter to claim what belongs to 
their native land, who should we have to visit us 
this cold evening? Think before you answer. 

The boys put on their considering caps, and at 
last Harry said, “First we should see a solemn 
Turk enter, with his turban and loose trousers, for 
the carpet came from his country. Then we 
should see a Chinaman, for the China vases 
were made in his country.” 

“ And my nice straw chair came from China,” 
said Frank. “Then,” continued Harry, “an Af- 
rican prince may enter, for the ivory and ebony 
on the piano were brought from Africa. Thena 
Frenchman would come bowing in and take his 
seat, for the paper is French. Afier him comes a 
grave Spaniard, for your guitar is Spanish.” 

“Is not the fender made of Russia iron?” ask- 
ed Frank. 

“Yes,” said his mother, 

“ Then I introduce a Russian. And the table- 
cloth and curtains are English, so walk in Mr. 
John Bull.” 

“The picture of a girl shading a candle was 
painted in Holland,” said their mother, “so you 
must invite a Dutchman; and the copy of the 
Sybil was done in Rome, and we must have an 
Italian.” 

“ This wooden vase was carved in Switzerland,” 
said Harry, and so we have a Swiss, and the mu- 
sical box came from Geneva, and there is a 
Genevan.”’ 

“Did not this palm-leaf fan come from Cal- 
cutta, mother?” asked Frank. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Then we must have a Hindoo, and a Maltese, 
for Puss came from Malta.” 

* Puss is not a piece of furniture, Frank,” said 
Harry. 

“But she’s just as good and better,” replied 
Frank, “and I’m sure she is an ornament.” 

“But mother,” continued Harry, “we must 
have an Irishman, and a Scotchman, and what 
have we got that come from them? Oh, here is 
the lamp and stand, that came from Edinburgh, 
and the beautiful seaweeds from Cork; to be sure 
ladies made them, but no matter, they'll do just 
as well; so sit down, ladies. Now have we not 
all, mother ?” 

“ You have,” she replied, “ forgotten your own 
countrymen; but I think we must have an 
American to represent the labor of this country. 
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These chairs, tables, piano, are works of his 
hands, and he is proud of his skill and industry; 
he looks and walks like a man.” 

“ Now let us name over our company,” said 


Harry. This he did, counting them as he did 
so on his fingers. “ Fifteen,’ he said, as he 
finished. 


“Maltese, sixteen,” cried Frank, “for puss 
shall not be passed over.” 

“ Now,” said their mother, “ suppose you seat 
them all around the room.” “The Turk shall 
have the arm chair,” said Harry. “No,” said 
Frank, “the Chinaman shall sit there, and his 
long cue shall dangle over the back.” 

“Tf, now,” said their mother, “we were to in- 
vite all the animals that have in any way con- 
tributed to the furnishing out our drawing-room, 
to visit us in imagination also, who should we 
have? Think well.” 

“ A flock of sheep,” said Frank, “ for the wool 
that the carpet is made of.” 

“ And horses for their hair, for their chairs and 
sofa,” cried Harry. 

“ As we have not much room for so many four- 
legged visitors, beside our bipeds, we will take 
only one animal as a representative of the rest of 
his brethren. So, say a sheep and a horse.” 

“Especially,” said Frank, “as we must have 
an elephant, for without his tusks we should not 
have ivory for our piano keys. So Mr. Ele- 
phant, take a seat.” 

“ Now what next? ’”’ said their mother. 

“ Of whose skin is the bottom of this chair 
made?” asked Harry. 

“I am not sure,” replied his mother ; “perhaps 
that of a goat.” 

“Let ’s have a goat, then, with a long beard, 
and stand him by the Turk and Russian.” 

The boys were now silent, for a few moments. 
I do n’t think of any more,” said Harry, at last. * 

“ There are more animals, however, which 
have helped to furnish this room,” replied their 
mother. 

“ The turkeycock,’’ cried Frank ; “the feather- 
brush is made of his feathers.” 


“T have thought of another,” said Harry, “the 
silk-worm. The fringe on the curtains is silk, 
and the velvet on the great arm-chair is made of 
silk; so creep into the parlor, Mrs. Silkworm, 
and take your place under the elephant, just 
where they put the mouse in the museum.” 

Again they stopped to consider, for their mo- 
ther told them that they had not yet got all the 
animals into the room which had a right toa place 
there. “There is,” she said, “an animal bigger 
than any you have yet thought of, and which 
would find poor accommodations here, I fear.” 

The children tried in vain to think what ani- 
mal this could be. 

“T think,”’ said their mother, “that the elasti- 
city of this chair is produced by whalebone.” 

At this the boys shouted — “and at any rate he 


can claim the oil in the lamps.” 

“ What shall we do with a whale, mother? 
We must invite a very young whale to come; 
the smallest they have will do to represent whale- 
dom, and then we shall be very much crowded.” 

“ What other animals can you think of? We 
have not all,” said their mother. 


“J have thought of another,” said Harry, “a 
hog, a hog —the hearthbrush is made of bristles. 
Now, Mr. Grunter, I hope you ’ll behave your 
best.” 

“TI have thought of another,” cried Frank ; 
“are not the strings of your guitar of catgut ? 
and then Puss is always here to take her place.” 

“ First,’’ said Harry, “ you make her a piece 
of furniture, and then an animal.” 

“She don’t care,’’ replied Frank, stroking 
her. 

“ There is yet another animal,” said their mo- 
ther, “that you have not yet thought of, and a 
very important one, too.” The boys thought a 
while but could not guess. 

“ What fastens the joints of the table and chairs, 
and holds on the veneering ? ’” asked she. 

“Glue, glue,” replied Harry; “and now I 
have it, glue is made from the hoofs of cows and 
oxen; so Mrs. Mooley-cow may come in, for she 
is not so big as an ox, and will do as well. And 
now I am sure we have all. 

“No,” said Frank, “I have just thought of 
another. Mother told me yesterday that this bas- 
ket was made of porcupine quills, so we ’Il have 
a porcupine, and I guess he ’ll set up his quills 
when he sees what a company he has got into.’ 

After puzzling their brains awhile longer, they 
all concluded they could not think of any other 
animal who had contributed in any way to fur- 
nishing the parlor. 

“Let us now name over the whole company 
now,” said Harry; so he began: First, the hu- 
man beings. A Chinese, a Hindoo, an African, 
a Turk, an Italian, a German, an Englishman, 
a Russian, a Dutchman, a Spaniard, a French- 
man, a Swiss, an Irishman, a Scotchman (these 
two last are ladies,’ he said, in a sort of paren- 
thesis ), “and a free American.” 


“ Anda Maltese,” cried Frank, “for I insist 
upon it, Puss is one of the ornaments of the room, 
—seventeen in all. Now I will name the ani- 
mals. An elephant and silkworm, a porcupine 
and a cow, a horse and a hog, a turkeycock and 
a sheep, a goat, a whale and a cat—eleven 
in all.” 

“Just imagine,” said Harry, “if all these ani- 
mals and men were really here, what a room full 
we should have. It seems to me as if I could 
see them now, particularly the Chinese and Turk 
among the men, and the elephant and whale 
among the animals.” 

“T doubt not,” said their mother, “that we 
might increase the number, if we knew the exact 
history of the manufacture of every thing here, 














very like some of the colors have been derived 
from insects.”’ 

“ Colors from insects?” said Frank. 

“Yes, the Cocheneal is an insect used to dye 
scarlet; but we will stop here, as we are not 
sure. Now tell me ‘how we have obtained all 
these articles made by people of other nations ? 
How did we get this carpet from Turkey? this 
paper from France? this vase from China? these 
curtains and table-cloth from England, and so on 
with all? ” 

“Why,” said Frank, “ you bought them in the 
shops.” 

“But how did they get into the shops?” 

“Men buy them and bring them here in ves- 
sels from the country where they are made,” re- 
plied Harry. 

“ And what are these men called ?”’ asked their 
mother. 

“Merchants,”’ replied Harry. 


‘When we go to England, and China, and all 
these places for these things, do they carry noth- 
ing but money to get them with? ”’ 


“ No, mother, they carry goods from this coun- 
try, for I have seen them loading vessels that 
were going away, and I suppose that they take 
the money they get for the goods they carry, and 
buy articles that are wanted here.” 

“ And what do we call this business?’ asked 
his mother. 

“ Commerce,” replied Harry. 

“ And what are these men called who make 
all these articles of furniture?” 

“ Mechanics.” 

“And what do we call those who paint pic- 
tures ?” 

“ Artists.” 

“ Did it ever strike your mind before how many 
people, and how many different materials were 
requisite to make a drawingroom as pretty 
and as comfortable as this is?—how much sci- 
ence and skill, how many different countries 
contributed to our pleasure? and in short, how all 
quarters of the globe are, as it were, brought round 
our fireside by the power and ingenuity of man?” 

“T never did,” said Frank. 


“It seems to you as if we had brought together 
by our imaginations, a very large and strange as- 
sembly of human beings and animals, who have 
contributed toward producing what we see here, 
and are now enjoying. Yet we have only con- 
jured up a small portion of those who were actu: 
ally engaged. How many sheep, think you, it 
took to furnish wool for this carpet? How many 
hands to make it? How many silk-worms sup- 
plied the material for the velvet of this chair? and 
how many industrious and ingenious human be- 
ings to manufacture it? and so on with almost 
everything here. A room much larger than 
this would not contain the number we might sum- 
mon to our meeting. Miners, glassblowers, and 
many others would have a right here. But now 
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we will dismiss our curious assembly, for it is 
time for you to say good night to them and to 
me.” 

“ Begone, all of you,” said Frank; “all except 
Puss, and she shall remain undisturbed stretched 
out on the hearthrug, sound asleep.” 





Teachers’ Seminaries. 

Whatever a man undertakes, the importance 
of his knowing how to do it, rises in proportion 
to the magnitude of the interests involved and 
the difficulties to be overcome. In some cases, 
the first bungler that comes along may be em- 
ployed, where no better man offers, because, if 
he fails, it is very little matter; but, in other 
cases, it would be madness to employ any but 
experienced workmen. You may let anybody 
hoe your potato patch who is willing to under- 
take it; but the ship in which you intend to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe must be built by first- 
rate workmen. 

When you bring a teacher into one of your 
primary schools of forty or fifiy children, and 
put him in communication with their opening 
and ductile minds, what is the task which he 
has before him? 

In the first place, what is the material upon 
which he is to exercise his skill; which he is 
to mold, and fashion, and polish? If it were a 
coarse and vulgar substance, it might go into 
rough hands, and take its chance. But it is 
something which is infinitely more precious and 
ductile than the finest gold. It is the intelligent, 
the immortal mind, or, rather, it is half a hun- 
dred, such minds, sparkling around the teacher, 
and all opening to his plastic touch. It is— 
what shall I say? a substance of the finest mold, 
that can be fashioned and chiseled, like the 
Grecian Apollo? No! it is a spiritual essence, 
fresh from the skies. It is a mysterious ema- 
nation from the infinite source of being and 
intelligence, an immortal mind,—ever present, 
though always invisible, in the schoolroom,— 
seeing, hearing, thinking, expanding; always 
ready to take the slightest impression for good 
or for evil, and certain to be influenced every 
hour, one way or the other, by the teacher. 
What a responsibility! What a task! 

Consider the kind of substance upon which the 
schoolmaster is either skillfully tracing the first 
lines that it receives, after the invisible cipher 
of the nursery, and what the sketching upon 
such a tablet ought to be. He might go down 
to the seashore, when the tide is out, and write 
as rudely as he pleased, and the first refluent 
wave would wash the surface just as smooth as 
the last ebb left it. He mightdraw his awk- 
ward diagrams upon the drifted snowbank, and 
the first breath of air would whisk them away. 
He might write out his lessons like a wise man 
or a fool, and it would make no difference ; the 
next hour would obliterate them all. 


But it is notso in the schoolhouse. Every 








tablet there is more durable than brass. Every 
line that the teacher traces upon the mind of the 
scholar is, as it were, “ graven with the point of 
a diamond.’’ Rust will eat up the hardest met- 
als; time and the elements will wear out the 
deepest chiseling in marble; and if the painter 
could dip his pencil in the rainbow, the colors 
would at length fade from the canvas. But the 
spirits, the impressible minds of that group of 
children, in however humble circumstances, are 
immortal. When they have outlived the stars, 
they will only have entered upon the infancy of 
their being. And there is reason to believe that 
no impression made upon them will ever be ob- 
literated. Forgotten, during shorter or longer 
periods of time many things may be; but the 
cipher, without the erasure of a single line, in all 
probability remains, to be brought out by the 
test of a dying hour, or the trial of the last day. 
The schoolmaster literally speaks, writes, 
teaches, paints, for eternity. They are immortal 
beings, whose minds are as clay to the seal under 
his hand. And who is sufficient for these 
things?. 

Just look at the case in another light. They 
are the children of a hundred and thirty or forty 
thousand families, who, as they successively be- 
come old enough, are receiving their education 
in the common schools of Massachusetts. At 
present they are under tutors and governors, and 
have no direct influence one way or the other, 
upon the great interests of the commonwealth. 
But who are they? Go with me from school 
to school, from town to town, and from county 
to county, and let us inquire. On that little 
form, directly in front of the teacher, sits a dis- 
tinguished and skillful physician. Just behind 
him you see one of the prominent members of 
the general court. On another bench, behind 
the door, sits a professor of mathematics, biting 
his pencil and puzzling over the rule of three. 
On the other side of the room, that chubby boy 
is none other than the secretary of state. In the 
next school we find here a governor of the com- 
monwealth, reading in tables of two syllables; 
there, from one of the poorest families in the 
district, an importing merchant, worth half a 
million of dollars; and close by his side one of 
the shrewdest lawyers in the county. Going on 
to the next schoolhouse, in the remotest corner 
of town, we find a selectman; a sheriff, a pro- 
fessor of languages, and, besides a number of en- 
terprising and prosperous farmers and mechanics, 
perhaps a representative to congress. But we 
must not be partial in our visits. Let us take 
the cars and go into another section of the state 
and see what we can find there. The very first 
boy we overtake trudging along toward the vil- 
lage schoolhouse, with his dinnerbasket in one 
hand and his skates in the other, 1s the chief jus- 
tice, or the president of a great railroad company } 
also one of the richest bankers in State street; 








two or three clergymen, of as many different de_ 


nominations; a chemist, a town clerk, a judge of 
probate, and a great civil engineer. In the next 
school we see a United States senator at the 
blackboard; a physician just getting out of his 
a-b-abs; a brigadier-general, trying to make 
straight marks upon his paste-board slate; an 
honorable counsellor, digging out his first sen- 
tence in parsing, and half a dozen school teach- 
ers, some in “baker,’’ some in “ a-cat-may-look- 
on-a-king,” and some in A-i-l, to be troubled.” 

But we are not through yet. In the very 
next school we visit,—it may be in Boston, it 
may be the obscurest mountain town of the inte- 
rior, it may be on the seaboard, or under 
the shadow of Wachusett, we find an associate 
judge of the supreme court, or an attorney- 
general, or a foreign ambassador, or, speaking 
in the past tense, a president of the United States. 

Thus were we to visit all the primary schools 
of the commonwealth, we should be sure to find 
nearly all the ministers, lawyers, physicians, 
judges, legislators, professors, and other teachers, 
merchants, manufacturers, and, in short, all the 
most intelligent, active, and useful men of the 
next generation, in these schools. We cannot 
now point them out by name. We cannot tell who 
of them will be governors, and judges, and mer- 
chant princes; but in winter, or summer, or 
both, they are all there. They are receiving 
the rudiments of their education under such 
teachers as we provide for them, in the period of 
life when the most lasting impressions are made. 
More, I will venture to say, is done during the 
first ten or twelve years, in the humble district 
schoolhouse, to give tone and shape to the pop- 
ular mind, than in all the years that follow. 
Bad habits of reading, or slovenly habits of 
writing, or loose habits of reciting and think- 
ing, which are contracted there, will cling to 
most men as long as they live; while on the con- 
trary, the permanent advantages of a good be- 
ginning, under competent instructors, are wit- 
nessed and acknowledged by all. It has been so 
in Massachusetts from the beginning. 

Her great men have commenced their educa- 
tion in the conmon schoolhouse. And “the 
thing that hath been is that which shall be, and 
that which is don: is that which shall be done, 
as one generation passeth and another cometh.” 
In less than half a century, all the professions in 
our noble state will be filled, and all the offi- 
ces will be held, all the business will be done, 
and nearly all the property will be owned, by 
the boys who first graduate at our common 
schools, and whose parents are too poor to give 
them a better education. It will be soas long 
as these schools are sustained and open to all; 
and they will do more or less to elevate the mor- 
al and intellectual character of the peopl :, as the 
:achers are thoroughly or svperficially educa- 
ted. Every faithful and well-qualified instructor 
in the humblest district school is a public bene- 
factor. But where shall the school committees 
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look for a sufficient number of such, till Teach- 
ers’ Seminaries furnish them ? 
Rev. Dr. Humphrey. 





Room for Improrement. 

The question is sometimes asked, “If our 
school system has done so noble a work for the 
people, why is it not well enough as it is? Why 
not let it alone?” We make improvements in 
everything else, and why not improve our 
schools? The system is good, but its results 
may be made far greater and more blessed. 
There will be progress—we demand progress 
—in the mechanic arts, in horticulture, in agri- 
culture, in jurisprudence, in the medical and 
ministerial professions, in the standard of schol- 
arship in our higher seminaries of learning, 
and intelligent parents will demand progress in 
Common School Education. Shall the school 
for the people be the only stationary thing in 
our republic? When we talk of improvements 
in other things, we do not condemn what has 
been done. A man riding in the cars betrays a 
great weakness to speak contemptuously of the 
old one-horse waggons; without the waggon 
first, the car would not have been. Any man of 
reflection sees our Manchesters and Lowells in 
the old quillwheels and distaffs of our grand. 
mothers. The schools that our fathers attended 
were good; their methods of teaching and the 
studies taught were good. They improved 
wonderfully upon what their ancestors deemed 
good enough. So shall we make still farther 
progress. Already many schools in this and 
other States have been improved a thousand per 
cent. There is vastly, more and more, thorough 
study, a better moral discipline, and a higher 
order of mental culture, secured. And many 
parents in every town, as they learn that more 
is done in other places, and can be done in their 
own schools, will not be satisfied till it is done. 
The schoolhouses recently built, the increasing 
attention paid to the selection of competent teach- 
ers, the response made to the efforts recently put 
forth to elevate our schools, demonstrate that 
progress is demanded ; and by liberal measures 
on the part of the legislature and the friends of 
education, progress will be seen. 

It is difficult to prophesy to what extent our 
system of public instruction may be carried.— 
Evidently all our schools can be made as good 
as the better portion of them now are. And this 
is doing something. In addition to having read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
&c., more thoroughly taught than they now 
are in most schools, we may give all scholars 
the ability to write their own language correctly, 
a knowledge of natural and moral philosophy, 
algebra, geometry, the elements of chemistry, 
surveying, and all that are commonly denomi- 
nated the higher branches of study. Skillful 
and philosophical methods of teaching, a syste- 
matic course of study adapted to all ages of the 
scholars, a convenient and comfortable house, 


punctuality and regularity in the attendance of 
the school, and a little expense for apparatus, 
will secure all this. And witha fund, giving 
nearly a dollar and a half to every scholar, the 
people of Connecticut can well afford the little 
extra expense. And when once parents are 
convinced how much more their schools can be 
made to accomplish for their children, the ex- 
pense will be most cheerfully met. Expense? 
Why is it the most profitable investment? The 
scholar, the parent and the State are the richer, 
in more senses than one, for every degree of 
progress made in a right education. 

How can this be done? As every other work 
of the kind is done. Scatter facts and arguments 
and strong appeals broadcast over the State. 
Let there be frequent conventions of school 
teachers in the State, and public addresses in all 
our towns and school districts. Let school so- 
cieties, at their annual meetings, discuss the sub- 
| ject of their schools, and require a faithful report 

of them. And let the legislature do something 
to establish a seminary for teachers, in which 
those who engage in the work of instruction 
shall be specially trained for teaching, as other 
men are specially trained for the several profes- 
sions, and for other departments of labor.— 
Teaching—skillful, efficient teaching—is an art 
that demands special qualifications. 
ever deemed it important to aid in establishing 
‘colleges. Our own state has done much for this 








| object. Why? Because educated men are a 
blessing to the community. And are those not 
teachers, who have under their care the eighty 
thousand children and youth of the State, a bles- 
sing? Or should they not have the opportunity 
of making themselves a blessing? True, we 
have many good teachers without a Seminary. || 
So were there many professional men of distinc- || 
tion who never went to college; and there are 
such men now. In consequence of what has || 
been given to colleges, a student can receive his 
education for about one-fourth of what it would 
cost him if no endowments had been made. All 
we ask is, thata Seminary may be established 
where teachers can obtain their education for 
teaching, proportionably cheap. And if the 
people of the State would look into this subject, 
such a seminary would speedily exist. Such 
Seminaries, or Normal Schools, have long ex- 
isted in several of the European States, and there 
are some in our country. Such schools are in- 
dispensable for the elevation of the teacher’s pro- 
fession, and to place it where it deserves to stand 
in the esteem of the community. 
Conn. School Manual. 








Drawing. 
The practice of this art exercises the eye and 
the hand, rendering the one observant and the 
other exact, while it trains that inward faculty 








which guides them both. It helps to compre- 
hend whatever is delineated by art or represented 
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by nature. It gradually enlarges the mental 
grasp, by exercising the mind to judge of dis- 
tance, size, shape and relation, and cultivates the 
taste by quickening the perception of the beauty 
which depends on harmony, proportion and col- 
or. It furnishes a safeguard against idleness, by 
giving a pleasant and ‘innocent occupation for 
leisure hours. It makes the child quick to com- 
prehend all illustrations upon the blackboard, and 
prepares him for his own exercise of map draw- 


‘ing. It should be considered absolutely neces- 


sary in a boys’ school, as it will be a most valua-_, 
ble assistance in almost every occupation in 
which men are employed. It aids the mechanic 
to understand every piece of mechanism which is 
figured, and enables him to represent to others 
what he has himself conceived. It is an essen- 
tial help to almost every one engaged in direct- 
ing, or practically occupied in doing, the work 
of life; and it is an elegant accomplishment to 
him whom fortune raised above these necessities. 


| It is indispensable to him who would plan a 


house, and to him who would execute the plan. 
It is valuable to the shipbuilder, and to the sea- 
faring man ; to the husbandman who would repre- 





States have || 


sent the buildings inclosures and implements of 
his farm, and to the student of Nature who 
would delineate the plants or animals of the 
woods or fields. ‘The smith who has learned to 
| draw, uses the hammer more skillfully than he 
who has not; the engraver in metal must be in 
like manner benefited by early discipline of the 
eye and the hand. To the carver, the joiner, 
the worker in stone, the carver in wood, the art 
of drawing in not fess useful, while to all those 
especially who are to be occupied in producing 
| articles of ornament and taste, it is almost indis- 
| penseble Becton School Report. 








Education. 

In Prussia every parent is obliged by law to 
send his children regularly to school, or other- 
wise, to provide for them ample means of instruc- 
tion. 

In Iceland, if a minor committs a crime, the 
parents are immediately arrested, and unless they 
can prove to the satisfaction of the magistrate, 
that they have afforded to the child all needed 
opportunities for instruction, the penalty of the 
crime is inflicted upon them, aud the child is 
placed under proper instruction. 

In the town of Wiscasset, Me., the select men 
(or council) have ordered the arrest of all boys 
who may be loitering round the streets during 
school hours, saying that they must either attend 
school, or devote their time with diligence to some 
useful employment. 


oo 


I call that education which embraces the cul- 
ture of the whole man, with all his faculties— 
subjecting his senses, his understanding, and his 
passions to reason, to conscience, and to evangel- 
ical laws of the Christian revelation. 
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“ Education—the Bulwark of Liberty.” 


M. HAZEN WHITE, EDITOR. 








To our Patrons. 

We respectfully remind our patrons that our sub- 
scription list is not full, and that the circulation of the 
School Friend is not so wide as we wish. Can you not, 
and will you not, interest yourselves in its wider circu- 
lation? Cannot each one give us one, five, or ten addi- 
“tional subscribers? Educational information must be 
disseminated among us. Let each one stand pledged to 
do someruine for the diffusion of light, and the obstacles 
which now hinder the progress of education in our 
Common Schools, will be removed. 


* 


0 We return our thanks to the Hon. Horace Mann, 
for a copy of his late noble speech in Congress. Not to 
mention its other excellent characteristics, it is one of 
the best educational documents of the day. Whatever 
subject Mr. Mann touches, he executes with the power 
and skill of a perfect master. We sincerely regret the 
loss of his active influence, as Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education; at the same time, we 
rejoice to see him in Congress. No one is needed there 
more than he. For the last ten years he has been edu- 
cating Teachers ; now, he is called to enlighten States- 
men. 








I> Any individual who will procure for us ten pay- 
ing subscribers (the papers to be sent to one address), 
and remit us THREE DOLLARS, shall be entitled to one 
copy of the School Friend crartis. 





Education in the West. — No 2. 

In the last number of the School Friend, we com- 
menced the discussion of a subject, in which we trust, 
every reader of our paper will be interested — Education 
in the West. We referred to the geographical position 
of the West; its inexhaustible resources ; its unrivaled 
facilities for agricultural, commercial, and manufactu- 
ring pursuits. We alluded to our general physical 
growth, and what we have already done. We said, and 
we repeat it, that THE FIRST THING WHICH CLAIMS OUR 
ATTENTION NOW, Is ouR Common Scuoois. We referred 
to statistics, showing that, in 1840, we had about one 
hundred and ninety-three thousand persons over twenty 
years of age who could neither read nor write; and that 
Indiana, alone, now has TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE 
THOUSAND CHILDREN, 
YEARS OF AGE, 


BETWEEN FIVE AND TWENTY-ONE 
WITHOUT SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. We 


might have added that Ohio has one hundred and fifty || 


thousand more. We now wish to present, more defi- 
nitely, the actual condition of the Common Schools, 
generally, throughout the West, and the difficulties 
which we have to encounter, that we may be better able 
to decide what duty demands of us. In the first place, 
we will speak of Scnoo.tnousrs. Everyone, well in- 
formed upon this point, knows that a large portion of 
the schoolhouses throughout the Western States, are in 
a most miserable condition, and that there are but very 
few suited to the purposes of education. The editor of 
the “ Indiana Common School Advocate,” for the year 
1846, in an article upon schoolhouses, says: ‘ Eigh- 


teen out of every twenty of the present district school- 
houses in our State (Indiana) and Ohio, are everyway 
better calculated and arranged for houses of correction 
than instruction.” 

“Setting aside their location,’ says he, “ which is 
generally selected in some gloomy, dreary place, that 
can be used for noother purpose, or in some exposed 


| situation in the highway, where crossroads form a tri- 
| angle, their internal arrangements are an outrage upon 
decency, and a burlesque upon the common-sense prin- 
| ciple of communicating instruction.” 
| ‘Who doubts the reality of this description? No one 
doubts that it is true of a very large portion, if not of 
| eighteen-twentieths, of our schoolhouses. The truth 
| has not half been told. Our best farmers would not 
| have some of these buildings upon their premises for 
piggeries or stables; yet they are dignified with the 
name of schoolhouses, and children are sent to them 
| to be Epucatep. Educated they most certainly will 
| be, in vulgarity, coarseness, disrespect, destruction of 
property, want of refinement, negligence, and PosiTivE 
| VICE. 





say schoolhouses, with its leaky roof and floor, so open, 


| that every storm which enters through the former, may 


down, or dangling upon one hinge ; its windows patched 
| up with paper, shingles, and old rags; and its whole 
exterior wearing the appearance of some dilapidated 
building, long since abandoned as a refuge for bats and 
swallows. The interior is no better. Instead of being 
arranged with reference to the comfort and right edu- 
cation of the pupils, everything, in many of them, could 
not have been better designed for discomfort, and for 
counteracting every good influence. The seats are 
slabs of board or plank, perhaps six inches wide, with- 





reach the floor; and, for the sake of a little variety, the 
legs of the seat may rise an inch or an inch and a half 
above it (as we have seen them), thus adding exceeding- 
ly to the comfort of the sitters. These seats would form 
an excellent substitute for a pillory. Some of the desks 
are of the proper hight, while others are either too high, 
or too low. There is on’ kind of desks, which we find 
in some of these schoolhouses, and which merit the 
greatest condemnation. We mean that kind which 
consists of long boards attached to the walls of the room, 
with long seats in front; so arranged, that a young 
lady, in taking or leaving her seat, must either disturb 
five or six others, perhaps by obliging them to rise and 
make way for her, or she must swing herself very im- 
properly in and out of her seat. By this awkward and 
inconvenient arrangement, the pupils sit with their 
backs to the teacher. Add to this, asmoking chimney, 
or a broken stove, in such a position that, when the fire 
does burn, some of the pupils are sweltering under the 
intense heat, while others are suffering from cold ; and 
a filthy floor, that has not felt the scrubbing brush for a 
year, or six months at least, and you have a picture of 
what many of our schoolhouses really are. 


This is no fancy sketch. We can point to not a few 
such schoolhouses in far-famed New England now. 
| There is no excuse for such schoolhouses. We know 
that many districts are small and poor; many are yet 
new ; but there are very few which are unable to have 
a clean, comfortable room, well warmed, well lighted, 
and well ventilated. A coat of whitewash, if nothing 
more expensive can be obtained, without and within, 
will add much to the appearance and neatness of the 
schoolhouse. Parents can certainly see that school- 
houses are pleasantly located, that the rooms are kept 
in proper order, that sheds and outhouses are suitably 
prepared. We were surprised when we read in the 
* Common School Advocate,” that there were more than 
five thousand schoolhouses in Indiana, in 1846, without 
outhouses. If this is the case generally, in the other 
Western States, what kind of a population are we rais- 
ing up? Shall our children herd together like cattle, 
without reference to any propriety of conduct, or any 
respect for common decency? What refinement, what 
delicacy of sentiment and feeling, can be cultivated in 
our daughters, while their shinds are constantly exposed 

















Look at one of those apo.ocizs for a building, not to |! 


| find its way out through the latter ; its doors broken || 


out backs; so high, that the children’s feet cannot || 


to such influences? The moral influence of such expo- 
sure is decidedly injurious to pupils of both sexes. 

We do not wish to intimate that there are no good 
schoolhouses in the West. We rejoice to know that 
there are many noble exceptions, and that there is a 
cheering prospect of more. The last two years have 
wrought a good reform in a few places, respecting 
schoolhouses as well as teachers. But there are so many 


| which are positively bad, that we cannot help dwelling 
upon this point of the discussion. 
| to rectify this great defect, is a right spirit among the 


All that is needed, 


people. We need no law, but a genuine spirit for im- 


| provement, and an earnest desire that our sons and 


| daughters may be well educated. 


Another obstacle to sound and thorough education, 
iS UNQUALIFIED TEACHERS. We know that we have 
many intelligent, high-minded, and well-qualified teach- 
ers in the profession ; but a sad truth must be told and 
| FELT, before we can have good schools. We do not rely 
upon our own authority alone; but depend mainly up- 
| on statistics. Let the State of Ohio furnish an example. 
In his report for the year 1846, the State Superintendent 
says: “Itis a painful truth, and one which ought ‘to 
| strike on the heart as thunder on the ear,’ that the ed- 
| ucation of at least onr-HaLF of the youth of Ohio is 
| confided to those who are destitute of qualifications for 
| discharging the ordinary transactions of life ; and that, 
| in many places, our schoolhouses are mere places of 
| refuge for invalids, cast off from other employments. 


| What adds special pungency to the unwelcome truth 
| is, that many of our intelligent men will stand as spon- 
| sors and godfathers, when the holy name of teacher is 
| desecrated by being conferred upon such men.’? The 
| Superintendent furnishes the following extracts of let- 
| ters from different sections of the State, to show that 
| his is not a “ RAILING accusaTION.”” One correspondent 
| writes: ‘Not more than one in ten of the teachers in 

this part of the State is capable of teaching. There are 
| teachers employed who could not give the cost of 5 
| bushels of corn at 1834 cents per bushel.’ Another: 
| * One-third of our teachers cannot do the simplest suin 
| in the single rule of three.’? Another: “ I was present 
| at an examination of three applicants, who were not able 
| to spell one-half of the words propounded.”’ Another : 
‘¢ Many parents in our neighborhood have withdrawn 
their children from the public schools, in consequence 
| of the incompetency of the teacher. We have not had, 
| for six years, in any district in our township, a teacher 
qualified to teach reading, writing, and arithmetic.’ 
Another: “There are not eight teachers of common 
| schools in our county qualified. One has been teaching 
| four years, who cannot do half the sums in compound 
| addition; and four whom I know, cannot write or 
| spell as well as one half the children under twelve years 
| of age.”” Another: ‘ Unless the character of our teach- 

ers can be improved, I would be willing that the Com- 
| mon-School System should fall, as the money given to 
| two out of every five teachers, does no good to the com- 
| munity.” This is the testimony of the friends of edu- 
‘cation. If this is the character of a large portion of the 
| teachers in the Western States, and we have no reason 
| to think they are any better in the other Western States 
than in Ohio, we are in a sad condition. Since the 
| valuable report of the Superintendent, the teachers of 
Ohio have done much to redeem their character. They 
are still actively engaged in Teachers’ Institutes, to pre- 
pare themselves for the duties of their profession. They 
deserve all praise, and we wish them the greatest suc- 
cess. 

The third obstacle, which we shall discuss very brief- 
ly, is THE GENERAL INDIFFERENCE OF PARENTS TO THE EDU- 
CATION OF THEIR CHILDREN. 

This is evidently shown by the facts already stated. 
Miserable schoolhouses and unqualified teachers will 








NEVER be tolerated ina community where right views 
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prevail respecting education. ‘The last evil is the great- 
est of the three, for the others spring out of it. Remove 
this, and the others, in fact, every obstacle to right edu- 
caton, will gradually vanish. 

We have presented the principal obstacles in the way 
of the success of our Common Schools. It remains now 
to discuss the means of improving them. 





Ray’s Algebra—Part First, 

On the analytical and inductive methods of instruc- 
tion; with numerous practical exercises—designed for 
common schools and academies; 240 pp. 12mo. Com- 
piled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. JoszrH Ray, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 

The interest with which the forthcoming of this work 
was looked for by teachers, is evinced by the fact that 
the first edition was entirely exhausted in a few weeks 
after its publication. The great merit of the arithmeti- 
cal course by Dr. Ray, led intelligent teachers to expect, 
in an algebra by the same author, an improvement on 
all previous similar treatises. There is abundance of 
evidence that this expectation has been fully realized. 
Ray’s Algebra, part first, has already been adopted as the 
standard textbook in its department in a number of our 
best academies. The following recommendations from 
distinguished sources will have weight with our readers: 


From the Depository, edited by Professor TEFT. 

Ray’s ALGEBRA, Part First, is a work of sterling merit. 
We are not disposed to bestow upon any work undeserved 
adulation; but mus¢ say of this treatise that it is in advance 
of any elementary Algebra which we have yet examined. 
Dr. RAY, who has been Professor of Mathematics in Wood- 
ward College for the last fifteen years, is the man, above all 
‘others, prepared to give the world a work embracing the 
modern, most approved, and really rational methods of 
teaching the subject. The work is characterized by great 
clearness and simplicity, but there are things in it which 
will furnish ample opportunity to try the best powers ofan- 
alysis and thought. It ought to have, and doubtless will 
have, an extensive circulation. 


From Mr. Gretn, of the English Classical Academy, 
Madison, 


Ihave carefully examined Ray’s ALGEBRA, Part First; || 


the arrangement adopted in it of the fundamental principles 
of the science, is no doubt the best one. The demonstra- 
tions accompanying the rules are lucid and accurate, and 
the examples copious enough to impress them indelibly 
upon the mind of the pupil. From the character of the 
author’s arithmetic, the public had reason to expect that an 
algebra from the same author would be a valuable contri- 
bution to this department of science, and, in the judgment 
of the writer, this expectation will not be disappointed. 
JAMES GREEN. 


From Mr. Zacuos, Professor of Mathematics in Dr. Col- 
ton’s Academy. 

1 have examined RAy’s ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, and the 
best recommendation | can give it, is the fact that I have 
adopted it in my younger classes. 

J. C. ZACHOS. 


From B. C. Honss, Superintendent of Friends’ Boarding 
School, Richmond. 


I consider RAy’s ALGEBRA, Part First, worthy of a place 
in every school. The author has fallen upon an ingenious 
method of securing a mental preparation, before the more 
difficult exercises of the slate are required. The work is 
clear and comprehensive, and a selection of superior form- 
ule has been made for the solution of difficult problems. 
Could an objection be made to the work, it would be that 
the subject istoo much simplified. The cheapness of the 
work brings it within the means of every one. 

B. C. HOBBS. 

Ninth Month, 20th, 1848. 


On Teaching Arithmetic.—No. 19. 





BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D. 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College. 





MULTIPLICATION OF COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


The multiplication of compound numbers is 
_analagous to that of simple numbers, and is con- 
| ducted on the same general principles. Particu- 
pains should be taken to present this view 
| clearly to the mind of the student. 
| In multiplying a simple number, we first take 
| the number of units in the lowest order as many 
‘times as their are units in the multiplier; we 
| then find how many units of the next order this 
| product makes, by dividing by 10. We divide 
‘by 10, because in simple numbers ten units of 
| each order make a unit of the order next higher. 
|The remainder is written down under the order 
| multiplied, and the quotient carried to the next 
| product. 
| In multiplying a compound number we pursue 
the same general method. Instead of dividing 
| any product by 10, we divide by the number of 
units of that order that is required to form a unit 
| of the order next higher, and, after dividing, write 
down the remainder under the order multiplied. 
To illustrate these remarks let it be required to 
multiply 13 by 5; also, to multiply 1 bushel and 
3 pecks by 5. 
We say 5 times 3 units are 15 units, 
13. which is | ten and 5 units (because 10 
5 is contained in 15 once with a remain- 
— der 5); we write the 5 units in the or- 
65 der of units, and carry the 1 ten. We 
next say 5 times | ten are 5 tens, and | ten carried 
'make 6 tens, which we write in the order of tens, 
and the work is completed. 
In multiplying 1 bu. 3 pks., we say 
bu. pks. 5 times 3 pks. are 15 pks., which is 
1 3 3 bu and 3 pks. (because 4 is con- 
5 tained 3 times in 15, with a remainder 
—— 3); we write the 3 pks. in the order 
8 3. of pks., and carry the 3 bushels. We 
next say, 5 times 1 bushel are 5 bushels, and 3 
bushels carried make 8 bushels, which we write 
in the order of bushels, and the work is completed. 
Examples containing several orders in each, may 
be used by the instructor to further illustrate this 
subject. 
It will probably be expected that something 
should be said on the subject of multiplying one 
compound number by another; for instance, to 
multiply £2 3s 6d by itself,or by some other 
compound number, such as 2 bu. 3 pks. 5 quarts. 
All such questions are perfectly absurd, and are 
never proposed in good faith, by any person who 
really understands the nature of multiplication. 
By multiplication we obtain the result which 
arises from taking one number a certain nwmber 
of times. The number to be multiplied may be 
either abstract or concrete, and it may be either a 


is always an abstract number, showing how many 
times the multiplicand is to be taken. It is pro- 
per, however, to observe, that we sometimes per- 
form operations which, to a careless observer, 
might seem like multiplying one compound num- 
ber by another. Thus, if it be required to find 
the cost of 3 yds. 3 qrs. 2 nails of cloth, at £1 2s 
6d per yard, it might seem that the result would 
be obtained by multiplying £1 2s 6d by 3 yds. 3 
qrs. 2nails, In this case, however, if we analyze 
the operation, we find that we must take the price 
of one yard as many times as there are yards, 
But 3 yds. 3 qrs. 2 nails are equal to 37 yards; 
hence, the price must be taken 37 times. 





For the School Friend. 
Labor-Saving Multinomial Theorems. 





BY T. HENRY JOHNSON, 


Mathematical Instructor, Mission Institute, Illinois. 





By means of these theorems a series of 50, or 
any other number of terms, connected by the 
signs + or —, may be expanded to any power, 
the answer being written immediately, not requir- 
ing any intermediate process to obtain it. Bino- 
mials, and the roots of any series may also be ex- 
panded by these theorems. 
THEOREM FIRST. 
To Square a Multinomial. 
Commence at the left hand, and square the first 
term; annex, with the resulting signs, twice the 
first term multiplied into each of the following; 
square the second, and annex twice the second 
term into each of the succeeding terms. Thus 
proceed, squaring each term, and taking twice 
its product into those which follow, until you 
come to the last, which simply square. 


Required the square of a—b—c—d—e. 

Ans.: a? — 2ab — 2ac— 2ad — 2ae+-b? +- 2be 
— +-2cd-4-2ce-+-d? +-2de+e?. 

(e+5 eon — mie qd op ch 
_2d al c 





28 ad + — ae +o—2uilsfepatd®. 
THEOREM SECOND. 
To Cube any Muliinomial. 

Cube the first term; annex three times its 
square multiplied into each of the other terms; 
cube the 2d term; annex three times the square 
of the 2d into each of the other terms; cube the 
3d, and proceed as before to the last; then annex 
6 times the Ist term, multiplied by the 2d, into 
each of the hilening: then 6X Ist term, multi- 
plied by the 3d, into each of the following; then 
6X Ist term, multiplied by the 4th, into each of 
the following, &c., until you have 6 times the 





Ist term into the last two. Proceed in the same 
order with 6 times the 2d, &c., until you have 6 
times the product of the last three, which closes 
the series, 


























simple or a compound number; but the multiplier 
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What is the cube of (a4+4+c4d)? 

Ans.: a%+-3a?b-+-3a?e-+-3a?d+03+-3b7¢ 
+ ® +3? a+-3c7b +-3e?d +-d3-+4. 3d?a + 3d2b 

+-3d? c4-6abe+-6abd+-6acd+-6bed. 

THEOREM THIRD. 

To Involve any Polynomial to the 4th Power. 
Take the 4th power of each term. Then 4 
times the cube of the first, multiplied into each of 
the other terms. ‘Then 4 times the cube of the 
second, multiplied into each of the other terms, 
&c., of the succeeding terms. Then 6 times the 
square of the first term, into the square of each of 
the following. Then 6 times the square of the 
second term, into the square of each of the follow- 
ing, &c., to the last. Then 12 times the square 
of the first, into the second, into each of the follow- 
ing. Then 12 times the square of the first, into 
the third, into each of the following, &c., of the 
rest. Then 12 times the square of the second by 
first, into the third, and into each of the following. 
Multiply, in the same manner, 12 times the square 
of the following terms into every couplet which 


can be formed. Then take 24 times the first 3 | 


terms into each of the following. 24 times the 
Ist, 2d, and 4th, into each of the following. 24 
times the Ist, 2d, and 5th, into each of the follow- 
ing, &c., to the last. 
4th, into each of the following. 


24 times the Ist, 4th, and 
following, &c. 24 times the 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
into each of the following. 24 times the 2d, 3d, 
and 5th, &c., until you have 24 times the last 4 
terms. 


5th, into each of the 


ExamPLe.—Let a, d, c,d, represent the terms 
of any multinomial. 


(a-f5-fefd)s = at-p54fet-dt4-4a3 (dc 
+d) +-463(a —+-c+-d)-+-4c3 (a +-b-+-d) +-4d3(a-+- 
b+-c)-+-6a? (b?-+-c?-+-d? ) +- 6b? (c? +d? )-+-6c? d? 
+-12a? (be+-bd--cd) 4-12? (ac+-ad +-cd)-+4- 12c? 
(ab +-ad-- bd) 412d? (ab +-a0e +- be)+-24abed. 

In addition to the above ingenious and original theo- 
rems, the author furnished a universal theorem, by 
means of which any polynomial may be raised to any 
power whatever. At present our limits, and the want 
of suitable type, prevent us from publishing it. 


> 





For the School Friend. 

Mr. Eprror:—In looking over a late publi- 
cation, I observed that the actual cost of the war 
with Mexico, to the government of the United 
States, is estimated at $200,000,000; besides a 
loss of many valuable lives. A few questions 
naturally arose. What and where is the value 
received ? Is the result of this war likely to bet- 
ter the physical and moral condition of Mexico, 
or those of our own country, to the amount of 
200,000,000? Will religion, education, the 
arts and sciences spread more rapidly, flourish 
more successfully, now, than formerly, because 
such a war has taken place? We, as yet, expe- 
rience no resulting advantage; and, from the 
most reliable accounts, Mexico acknowledges 


24 times the Ist, 3d, and || 
24 times the || 
Ist, 3d, and 5th, into each of the following, &c. || 


none. ‘Ihere is no new impulse given to labor, 
by which the wealth of our country may be in- 
creased, and the idle and profligate encouraged 
to work. No fresh stimulus is given to education, 
to quicken its tardy step. But on the contrary 
the benign influences of education on the youth- 
ful mind are weakened, and in many cases en- 
tirely removed, by the spirit of military glory 
_ imbibed from the public and enthusiastic reception 
| of our soldiers. Two hundred millions of dollars 
| is a vast sum to spend, without receiving in return 
any tangible benefit. By a short calculation we 
will see what good might have been accomplish. 
ed with this amount, if it had been expended for 
educational purposes. 

We have 30 states; each state, on an average, 
50 counties. Suppose five high schools or aca- 
demies be established in each county, there would 
| be 7,500. 


_ Each building and lot cost, $ 5,000 
| Library and apparatus, 1,000 
| An endowment to support three teach- 
| ers, one at $500, one at $400, and 
| one at $300 per annum. 20,000 
| Total cost of each school, $26,000 
| Then the agregate cost of 7,500 

schools would be, $195,000,000 


The very possibility of such a system of edu- 
| cation, spread over our country, accessible to all 
|ranks and conditions of mankind, inspires the 
drooping heart of the philanthropist with new 
/ hope and vigor; and recalls to the mind of the 


alone is faithful: “ Knowledge shall run to and 
fro,” and “ The earth shall be full of the know- 
| ledge of the Lord.” 8. 





Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Mr. Wryruror, in his oration at the laying 
of the corner stone at the Washington Monu- 
| ment, thus happily spoke of the Farewell Ad- 


] from public office: 


_his presidential service, he touched upon many 
‘other topics with the earnestness of a sincere 
conviction. He called upon them, in solemn 
‘terms, to “cherish public credit;’’ to “observe 
|good faith and justice toward all nations;” 
“avoiding both “inveterate antipathies and pas- 
/sionate attachments” toward any; to mitigate 
‘and assuage the unquenchable fire of party 
spirit, “lest, instead of warming, it should con- 
sume;” to abstain from “characterizing parties 
by geographical distinctions;” “to promote in- 
stitutions for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge;” to respect and uphold “religion and 
morality; those great pillars of human happi- 
ness, those firmest props of the duties of men and 
of citizens.” 

But what can exceed, what can equal, the ac- 
cumulated intensity of thought and of expression 








| confiding Christian, the promises of Him who | 


dress of the Father of his country, on retiring || 


| “In that incomparable address in which he || 
bade farewell to his countrymen at the close of | 


with which he calls upon them to cling to the 
union of States? “It is of infinite amount,” says 
_he in language we ought never to be weary of 
_hearing or of repeating, “that you should 
properly estimate the immense value of your 
_ National Union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a cordial, 
"habitual, immovable attachment to it, accustom- 
ing yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
| palladium of your political safety ana prosperity ; 
| watching for its preservation with zealous anx- 
‘iety; discountenancing whatever may suggest 
'even a suspicion that it can in any event, be 
abandoned ; and indignantly frowning upon the 
first dawning of every attempt to alienate any 
| portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the 
various parts.” 

The Union, the Union in any event, was 
the sentiment of Washington. ‘The Union, 
the Union in any event, let it be our sentiment 
this day! 

Yes, to-day, fellow citizens, at the very mo- 
ment when the extension of our boundaries and 
the multiplication of our territories are produc- 
ing, directly and indirectly, among the different 
members of our political system, so many marked 
and mourned centrifugal tendencies, let us seize 
_ this occasion to renew to each other our views of 

allegiance and devotion to the American Union, 
and let us recognize in our common title to the 
name and the fame of Washington, and in our 
/common veneration for his example and his ad- 


vice, the all-sufficient centripetal power, which 
'shall hold the thick clustering stars of our con- 
| federacy in one glorious constellation forever ! 
| Let the column which we are about to construct 
be at once a pledge and an emblem of perpetual 
union! Let the foundation be laid, let the super- 
structure be built up and cemented, let each stone 
be raised and riveted, in a spirit of national broth- 
erhood! And may the earliest ray of the rising 
| sun—till that sun shall set to rise no more-—draw 
forth from it daily, as from the fabled statue of 
antiquity, a strain of national harmony, which 
shall strike a responsive chord in every heart 
throughout the Republic! 





Prosperity our Duty. 

In this view, and as a mere matter of public 
economy, saying nothing of higher motives, we 
must endeavor to stimulate and perfect our schools. 
To unfold the creative talent and genius of our 
people, must be one of our first studies; for in 
this our best hopes of prosperity lie. We can 
better afford any waste than the waste of talent ; 
and it is deplorable to reflect onthe immense fund 
of talent we have slumbering in unconsciousness, 
or only half awakened, by reason of the defec- 
tiveness of our schools. The great first problem 
at the root of all prosperity, is to produce the 
most condensed virtue and intellectual capacity 
possible; for if we give to one man the capacity 
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| of three, then he will produce three times as 
' much, without consuming any more. 
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So if you 
can open as much of manhood in ten as in thirty 
thousand people (which is far from difficult), you 
will have ten for expenditure, and thirty for pro- 
duction. Therefore, if you wish to make a city 
ot ten thousand swell to a population of thirty 
thousand, the readiest and surest way is to make 
the ten thousand worth thirty thousand by the 
stimulus of right education. Neither need you 
be concerned to find out beforehand how the ten 
thousand will produce a three-fold value by their 
industry. They will determine that for them- 
selves. Having so much of manhood in them, 
as a creative power, it will be sure to appear in 
ways of itsown. Nothing is better understood 
than that a dull family of mechanics, receiving 
low wages, will barely subsist; while a family 
that is quickened to inventiveness and skill, will 
command as much higher wages as the values 
they produce are greater; and these will thrive 
in property, rise in character, become influential 
citizens, and act as stimulants to every kind of 
prosperity. An active, spirited, and scientific 
body of mechanics is a want everywhere, and 
especially here, where the mechanical interest 
has hitherto been greatly depressed. We take 
up a prejudice that manufactures and trades of 
handcraft are unfavorable to a state of public vir- 
tue, a prejudice that is refuted by facts on every 
side of us; for there is no purely manufacturing 
town in New England, that exhibits a waste of 
character and virtue, as deplorable as Hartford. 
Actuated by this prejudice, we withhold our capi- 
ta! from enterprises that would quicken industry 
among us, and elevate its salutary hopes. And 
so, the prejudice we cherish creates a loss of vir- 
tue even worse than the loss it deprecates. A 
visible discouragement rests upon most of the 
trades among us, and the effect is seen in a want 
of life, progress, cultivation, and character; con- 
sequently in a want of that thrift and hopeful- 
ness which are the springs of industrious virtue. 
One great mechanic rising into wealth and public 
note among us, would rectify many false impres- 
sions, and breathe new life and courage into all 
the mechanic professions. I could speak of one 
such, that we had in prospect, a few years ago. 
I watched his opening genius with no little hope 
and admiration. But whether by our fault or 
not, I cannot say, he was scarcely ripe for action, 
before the better encouragement offered elsewhere 
drew him from us. Others doubtless we have 
among us now, who are proving their genius in 
a similar manner, though unknown to me. 
Many others we have, beyond all question, whose 
fine native capacity is rusting in dull obscurity 
and depression, never to be made conscious of 
itself, for want of a sufficiently-quickening stimu- 
lus in our schools to bring it into action. For it 
is not nature alone that makes the man. Neither 
is it enough for us, when once a prominent talent 


adequate encouragements and aids to success. If 
we yielded all the encouragement to talent that 
we might, we should doubtless have more to en- 
courage. But the living spark can be first kin- 
dled only by schools. It is the school that 
quickens curious thought, fills the mind with 
principles of science, and starts the inventive and 
creative powers into action. ‘Therefore, I say, 
push your schools to the highest possible limit of 
perfection. Spare no pains, count no expense ; 
for rely upon it, whatever you may do to make 
a city of men will go to make a city. Let every 
talent, every type of genius, in every child, be 
watched and nurtured by the city, as by a mother 
watching for the signs of promise in her sons. 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell. 





Battles of the Revolution. 

Lexington, April 19, 1775; British, Major 
Pitcairn, loss 273—American yeomanry, loss 84. 

Bunker Hill, June 17, 1775; British, Lord 
Howe, loss 1,054—American, Colonel Prescott 
453. 

Flatbush, August 27, 1777; British, Lord 
Howe, loss 400—American, Putnam and Sulli- 
van, loss 2,000. 

White Plains, October 28, 1776; British, 
Lord Howe, loss 300 to 400—American, 
Washington, loss 300 to 400. : 

Trenton, December 26, 1776; British, Gen- 
eral Rahl, loss 1,000—American, General 
Washington, loss 9. 

Princeton, January 3, 1777; British, General 
Mayhood, loss 400—American, General 
Washington, loss 100. 

Hubbardstown, July 17, 1777; British, Gener- 
al Frazer and Baron Reidsell, loss 180—Amer- 
ican, Colonels Francis and Warner, loss 800. 

Bennington, August 16, 1777, British, Gener- 
als Baum and Braymen, loss 800—American, 
General Stark, loss 100. 

Brandywine, September 11, 1777; British, 
Lord Howe, loss 500—American, General 
Washington, loss 1,200. 

Stillwater, September 19, 1777; British, Gen- 
eral Burgoyne, loss 500—American, General 
Gates, loss 250. 

Germantown, October 4, 1777; British, Gen- 
eral Gray and Colonel Musgrave, loss 600— 
American, General Washington, loss 1,200. 

Saratoga, October 7, 1777; British, Gen. Bur- 
goyne, surrender 5,752 men, entire army, to 
Gen. Gates. 

Red Hook, October 22, 1778; British Count 
Donop, loss 500—American, Colonel Greene, 
loss 32. 

Monmouth, June 28, 1778; British, General 

















Clinton, loss 400—American, General Wash- 
ington, 130. 

Rhode Island, August 25, 1778; British, Gen. 
Pigott, loss 250—American, General Sullivan, 
loss 211. 











is unfolded, to detain it, if possible, among us by 


Brier Creek, March 3, 1778; British, Gen- 


eral Prevost, loss 183—American, General Ash, 
loss 400. 

Stoney Point, July 16, 1779; British, Gen. 
Johnson, loss 600—American, General Wayne, 
loss 100. 

Camden, August 16, 1780; British, Lord 
Cornwallis, loss 375—American, General Gates, 
loss 610. 

King’s Mountain, October 17, 1780; British 
Major Furguson, loss 950—American, Colonels 
Cleveland, Campbell, and Shelby, loss 96. 

Cowpens, August 17, 1781; British, Colonel 
Tarlton, loss 800—American, Colonel Morgan, 
loss 72. 

Guilford Courthouse, March 15, 1781; Brit- 
ish, Lord Cornwallis loss 523—American, Gen- 
eral Greene, loss 400. 

Yorktown, October 19, 1781; British, Lord 
Cornwallis, surrendered 6,073 men, entire army, 
to General Washington. 

This last surrender was the conclusion of the 
Revolutionary war. The whole expense to the 
Americans, in round numbers, was $135,184,800. 

Ex. Paper. 

According to this account, there were 23 reg. 
ular battles fought, in which the whole loss of 
the British was 10,568—whole loss of the Amer- 
icans 9,147. British loss more than the Ameri- 
cans 1,421. The British loss of prisoners at 
Saratoga and Yorktown, 11,825. American 
loss of prisoners, none! Whole period of the 
war, six years and six months. 


The Rights of Labor. 

Labor! Whata debt of gratitude, of gratitude 
unpaid; and, I fear, too often unthought of, does 
the handwriting on the wall mark up against us 
at the very mention of the word! Labor! What 
has it not effected, what is it not constantly effect- 
ing for us? Labor plows, and digs, and tills, and 
cultivates the ground, and sows, and reaps, and 
gathers into barns, and grinds the corn. Labor 
builds the ship and sails across the ocean, and 
penetrates the most distant climes, and encounters 
dangers, and faces difficulties, and ransacks sea 
and land, to provide the food we consume, and 
the clothes which we wear, and the jeweled or- 
naments which fashion calls for as an offering on 
its shrine. Labor erects the house, cuts the rail- 
way and the canal, bores the tunnel, rears the 
viaduct and the bridge, levels the mountain, 
pierces the rock. It weaves and spins, toils and 
works, plies the loom, strikes the anvil, thunders 
at the forge, wields the hammer, sinks the mine, 
raises the coal, and accomplishes everything, 
from the monster cable of the noblest of our 
wooden walls, to the most delicate of silken 
threads in a lady’s workbox; and from the loftiest 
pile of architecture, to the scarcely perceptible eye 
of the smallest needle for which it is intended. 
In short, as the elephant, with the same trunk, 
tears down the stoutest tree in the forest and picks 








up a pin from the ground ; so does labor procure 
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for us the greatest — the least, the most impor- || 
tant and the most minute of the necessaries of life, || 


ministers to our luxuries, increases our comforts, 
and, with its ever-inventive and untiring ingent- 


ity, constantly widens the sources of our enjoy- |, 


ments and amusements. Well, be it so, it may 


be some cold and calculating nature will reply, || 


and what then? If labor works for us, do we 
not pay it for its work, and there does not the 
mutual obligation end? This is a most misera- 
ble way of looking at the matter, and no way of 
settling it at all. Humanity should not keep 
such a close debtor and creditor account with man. 
Property, we have been told, “has its duties as 
well as its rights;” and, in like manner, invert- 
ing the maxim, I would say, that labor has its 
rights as well as its duties, and one of its strong- 
est claims upon us, I think, is, that we should not 
only “give a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work,” but also provide it the school, the library, 
and the institute, witha fair day’s recreation when 
its fair day’s work is done.—Speech of Rev. Jas. 
Aspinall, at Huddersfield. 





The Frenchman and his English Studies. 

Frenchman.—-Ha, my good friend, I have met 
with one difficulty—one very strange word. How 
you call H-o-u-g-h? 

Tutor.—Huff. 

Fr.—Tres bien, Huff, and Snuff you spell |, 
S-n-o-u-g-h, ha? 

Tutor—Oh, no, no, Snuff is S n-u-double-f. 


The fact is, words ending in ough are a little 


irregular. 


Fr.—Ah, very good. ’T is beau’ful language 


—H-o-u-g-h is Huf. I will remember; and 
C-o-u-g-h is Cuff, ha? 
Tutor—No, that is wrong. We say Kawuf, 


not Cuff. 

Fr—Kauf, eh bien. Huff and Kauf, and, 
pardonnez moi, how you call D-o-u-g-h—Duf 
ha? 

Tutor.—No, not Duff. 

Fr.—Not Duff! Ah! oui I understand—it 
is Dauf, hey ? 

Tutor—No, D-o-u-g-h spells Doe. 

Fr—Doe! It is very fine; wonderful lan- 
guage, it is Doe; and T-o-u-g-h is Toe, certain- 
ment. My beefsteak was very Tove. 

Tutor.—Oh, no, no; you should say Tuff. 

Fr.—Tuf/! Le Diable! and the thing farmer 
uses; how you call him, P-l-o-u-g-h Pluff, ha 
you smile; I see am wrong, it is beautiful lan- 
guage, ver’ fine—Ploe. 


Tutor—You are still wrong, my friend. It 
is Plow. 
Fr—Plow! Wonderful language. I shall 


understand ver’ soon. Plow, Doe, Kauf ; and || 
one more—K-o-u-g-h; what you call Gen. Tay- || 
lor? Rauf and Ready! No! certainment it is 
Row and Ready ! 
Tutor—No! R-o-u-g-h spells Ruff 
Fr.—Ruf, ha! Let me not forget. R-o-u-g-h 


| light and air are common.—Bishop Doane. 
| 


‘tunately, the best, under such circumstances, are 








| | Tutor. —No, Bow. 

Fr.—Ah ! is ver’ simple, wonderful language; 
but I have had what you call E-n-o-u-g-h! ha! || 
| what you call him?—N. Y. Home Journal. 





| Common Schools. 
| 


| freemen only, but of men, the narrow notion that |) 
there is to be an education for the poor, as such. 
_ Has God provided for the poor a coarser earth, a 
‘paler sky? Does not the glorious sun pour down | 
_his golden flood as cheerily upon the poor man’s 
hovel, as upon the rich man’s palace? Have 
not the cottager’s children as keen a sense of all 
' the freshness, verdure, fragrance, melody, and 
| beauty of luxuriant nature, as the pale sons of 
_ kings ? Or is it on the mind that God has 
"stamped the imprint of a baser birth, so that the 
| poor man’s child knows with an inborn certainty, 
| that his lot is to crawl, not climb? 
It is not so. God has not done it. Man can- 
‘not do it. Mind is immortal. Mind is imperial. 
‘It fears no mark of high or low, of rich or poor. 
‘It heeds no bound of time or place, of rank or 
| circumstance. It asks but freedom. It requires 
but light. It is heaven born, and it aspires to 
/heaven. Weakness does not enfeeble it. Pover- 
ty cannot repress it. Difficulties do but stimulate 
its vigor. The poor tallow chandler’s son, that 
| sits up all night to read, shall stand and treat with 
| kings, shall “add new provinces to the domain of 
| science, shall bind the lightning with a hempen 
_cord, and bring it harmless from the skies. The 
common school is common, not as an inferior, not 
as the school for poor men’s children, but as the 





A Gem. 
The sun light that follows a shipwreck, is not 
less beautiful, though it shines upon the remnants 
of the broken bark; what is saved is so much 
more precious than that which has been lost. 
The domestic circle is always too small to allow 
of rupture; it is always too precious to make ex- 
cusable any neglect to prevent or to heal disturb- 
ance. There are enough to minister, by hints 
and reports, to domestic unkindness; and, unfor- 


much prone to mistake, and thus misrepresent 
motives; and trifles, with no direct object, are 
magnified into mountains of unintentional offense. 
It is the same in social life; let us guard against 
it; delicate relations are like the polish of costly 


We utterly repudiate, as unworthy, not of 


| The True Basis of Education. 
| We are hoping to form men and women by 
| literature and science ; but all in vain. We shall 
| learn in time that seed and religious culture is 
‘the foundation and strength of all true cultivation; 
that we are deforming human nature by the means 
relied on for its growth, and that the poor who 
receive a care which awakens their consciences 
| and moral sentiments, start under happier auspices 
than the prosperous, who place supreme depend- 
ence on the education of the intellect and taste, 
It is the kind, not the extent of knowledge, by 
| which the advancement of a human being must 
be measured ; and that kind which alone exalts 
a man, is placed within the reach of all. Morat 
AND Reticiovs TrutH—this is the treasure of 
the ‘intellect, and all are poor without it. This 
transcends physical truth as far as heaven is lifted 
above the earth—Dr. Channing. 

Soar anp Civitization—The quantity of 
soap consumed by a nation would be no inaccu- 
rate measure whereby to estimate its wealth and 
civilization. Of two countries with an equal 
amount of population, the wealthiest and most 
| highly civilized will consume the greatest weight 
of soap. This consumption does not subserve 
sensual gratification, nor depend upon fashion; 
but upon the feeling of the beauty, comfort, and 
welfare attendant upon CLEANLINEss; and a re- 
gard to the feeling is coincident with wealth and 
civilization. The rich in the middle ages con- 
cealed a want of cleanliness in their clothes and 
| persons under a profusion of costly scents and 
| essences, while they were more luxurious in eat- 
_ing and drinking, in apparel and horses. With 
(us a want of cleanliness is equivalent to insup- 
| portable misery and misfortune—Prof. Leibig. 











John Quincy Adame and Metternich. 
When the Congress of Emperors and Kings 
met in Paris, to settle the peace of Europe, the 
two most influential and prominent characters 
were Mr. Canning, and Prince Metternich. At 
one of the meetings of this great assembly of 
crowned heads and ministers, Prince Metternich 
being absent, was greatly complimented, and 
pronounced “the greatest diplomatist of the 
age.” Mr. Canning united in this testimonial 
of respect to the great Austrian ambassador, but 
added, “There is a greater than he.” “Name 
him! name him!” was heard from every quarter. 
Mr. Canning replied, “a man but little known to 
this assembly—John Q. Adams, of the United 





cutlery ; dampness corrodes, and the rust, though 
removed, leaves a spot. 





Beavutirut Tuovcut.— The setting of a 
great hope is like the setting of the sun; the 
brightness of our life is gone. Shadows of eve- 
ning fall around us, and the world seems but a 
dull reflection—itself a broader shade. We look 
forward into the coming lonely night. The soul 
withdraws into itself. The stars arise and the 











is Ruff, and B-o-u-g-h is Buff, ha? 


' night is holy. 


| States of America.” 
| compliment like this; language cannot convey 


No comment can add to a 


more. If any desire to know how Mr. Canning 
so well knew him, we refer them to the corres- 
pondence between Mr. Adams, when Minister at 
the Court of St. James, in 1815, and Mr. Can- 
ning, then at the head of the British Ministry. 
(<-Truth overcomes falsehood, and suspi- 
cion cannot live before frankness. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER, 


KEPT AT 
Woodward College, Cincinnati, 


Lat. 39 deg. 6 minutes N.; Long. 84 deg. 27 minutes W. 
150 feet above Low Water Mark in the Ohio, 
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ExrLaNnaTIonN.—The Ist column contains the day of 
the month; the 2d the minimum or least hight of the 
thermometer, during the twenty-four hours beginning 
with the dawn of each day; the 3d the maximum, or 
greatest hight during the same period; the 4th the 
mean or average temperature of the day, reckoning 
from sunrise to sunrise; the 5th the mean hight of the 
barometer, corrected for capillarity, and reduced to the 
temperature of freezing water. In estimating the force 
of the wind, 0 denotes calm, 1 a gentle breeze, 2 a strong 
breeze, 3 a light wind, 4 a strong wind, and 5 a storm. 
In estimating the clearness of the sky, 10 denotes en- 
tire clearness, or that which is nearly so, and the other 
figures, from 0 to 10, the corresponding proportions of 
clearness. The other columns need no explanation. 

SUMMARY— 

Least hight of Thermometer, 40 deg. 

Greatest hight of do 86 

Monthly range of do 46 

Least daily variation of do 2 

Greatest daily variation of do 27 

Mean temperature of month, 62.19 

do do at sunrise, 55.07 
do do at 2P. M. 71.77 

Coldest day, September 23d and 30th. 

Mean temperature of coldest day, 50 

Warmest day, September 4th. 

Mean temp. of warmest day, 753 

Minimum hight of Barometer, 28.732 inches 

Maxinum do do 29.571 do 

839 do 


nge of do 

Mean hight of do 29.2917 do 

No. of days of rain 4. 

Perpendicular depth of rain, 1-53 inches. 

WEATHER.—Clear and fair, 17 days; variable, 11 days— 
cloudy, 2 days. 

Winn—N. 1 day; N. E. 1 day; E.1 day; S. W. 74 days; 
W. 84 days; N. W. 11 days. 

MEMoRANDA—Ist to 13th, clear and fair, weather very 
fine; 13th and 14th, light showers; 15th and 16th, variable 
and fair; 17th, very changeable; 18th and 19th, pleasant 














and fair; 19th, rain in night; 20th to 25th, fair and cool; 
heavy frost 23d, 26th to 29th, variable, dry, and dusty; 
30th, fine showers A. M. 

OBsERVATIONS—This month was on the whole, dry, cool, 
and pleasant. The mean temperature was nearly 3 degrees 
less than the average temperature of the month. It was 
also véry dry; during the thirty-five days preceding the 
last day of the month, there was only about half an inch 
perpendicular depth of rain. From the very low stage of 
the Ohio river, it would appear that the same scarcity of 
rain prevailed extensively. 





Hymn of Nature. 
BY WILLIAM B. 0. PEABODY. 


God of earth’s extended plains! 

The dark, green fields contented lie ; 

The mountains rise like holy towers, 
Where man might commune with the sky ; 
The tall cliff challenges the storm, 

That lowers upon the vale below, 

Where shaded fountains send their streams, 
With joyous music in their flow. 


God of the dark and heavy deep! 

The waves lie sleeping on the sands, 

Till the fierce trumpet of the storm 

Hath summoned up their thundering bands ; 
Then the white sails are dashed like foam, 
Or hurry, trembling, o’er the seas, 

Till, calmed by Thee, the sinking gale 
Serenely breathes, Depart in peace. 


God of the forest’s solemn shade! 

The grandeur of the lonely tree, 

That wrestles singly with the gale, 

Lifts up admiring eyes to thee ; 

But more majestic far they stand, 

When, side by side, their ranks they furm, 
To wave on high their plumes of green, 
And fight their battles with the storm. 


God of the light and viewless air! 

Where summer breezes sweetly flow, 

Or, gathering in their angry might, 

The fierce and wintry tempests blow ; 
All—from the evening’s plaintive sigh, 
That hardly lifts the drooping flower, 

To the wild whirlwind’s midnight cry, 
Breathe forth the language of Thy power. 


God of the fair and open sky! 

How gloriously above us springs 

The tented dome of heavenly blue, 
Suspended on the rainbow’s rings! 

Each brilliant star, that sparkles through, 
Each gilded cloud, that wanders free 

In evening’s purple radiance, gives 

The beauty of its praise to Thee. 


God of the rolling orbs above! 
Thy name is written clearly bright 

- In the warm day’s unvarying blaze, 
Or evening’s golden shower of light. 
For every fire that fronts the sun, 
And every spark that walks alone 
Around the utmost verge of heaven, 
Were kindled at Thy burning throne. 


God of the world! the hour must come, 
And nature’s self to dust return ; 

Her crumbling altars must decay, 

Her incense fires shall cease to burn ; 
But still her grand and lovely scenes, 
Have made man’s warmest praises flow, 
For hearts grow holier as they trace 
The beauty of the world below. 


| 











TO TEACHERS AND CONTROLLERS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A NEW COMMON-SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 
GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO.. No. 14 North Fourth Street, 
| Philadelphia, have just published 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 

For the use of Schools, Academies, etc. 
On a new plan, by which the acquisition of Geopraphical 
| knowledge is greatly facilitated. 
Illustrated with Maps and numerous Engravings, 4to, 

BY R M. SMITH, 

Principal of Warrenton Academy. 

Teachers and others interested in the cause of Educa- 


tion, are particularly invited to examine this work. 


GRIGG, ELLIOTT & CO., 
No. 14 North Fourth street. 
They have also lately published 


THE AMERICAN MANUAL; 
A Commentary on the Constitution of the United States 


| of North Amertca—With Questions, Definitions, and Mar- 
| ginal Exercises—Adapted to the use of Schools; 1 v. 12mo. 


BY J. BARTLETT BURLEIGH, A. M. 
ALSO, THE 
METAMORPHOSES OF PUBLIUS OVIDIUS NASO. 


Elucidated by an Analysis and Explanation of the Fables; 
Together with English Notes, and illustroted by Pictorial 


| Embellishments—with a Clavisgiving the meaning of all 
| the words with critical exactness. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. 

BY N. C BROOKS. A. M., 

| Professor of the Greek and Latin languages, and Princi- 
| pal of the Latin High School, Baltimore. 


_ THE NATIONAL PSALMIST, ~ 
A New Collection of Church Music. 


By Lowell Mason and George J. Webb. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE attention of Choristers, Teachers, and all interested 
| in Church Music, is respectfully invited to this, the latest 
| work of these well known authors. It is the result of 
great labor and research, and is offered to Choirs, Congre- 
gations, Singing Schools and Musical Associations, as a 
work in every respect adapted to their wants. It em- 
braces— 
FIRST—A copious selection of the best of the old tunes, 
| heretofore more or less in common use throughout the 
| country, and without which no collection of church music 
would be complete. 
| SECOND—A wuch greater amount, as well as variety, 
it is believed, of new music, furnished expressly for its pa- 
| ges by distinguished foreign and American composers, than 
| any similar work published in the country. 
THIRD—Many of the admirable old tunes which were 
| so popular and useful in the time of the Reformation, but 
| which have of late been much neglected, and are found in 
none of the numerous collections of the present day. These 
tunes are now published, not merely because they are old, 

| “ but because they are good—the very best: acknowledged 
to be so by all who have made progress in musical knowl- 
edge ant taste.” 

FOURTH—Almost all the popular English Chants, and 
| a rich variety of Anthems and Choruses, adapted both to 
| choir practice, and to church service. 

The PREFACE, or introduction to this work, contains with 
| other matter, copious remarks upon, and explanations of the 

comparative importance and nature of Congregational and 
choir singing, with a glance at the history of these two 
forms of Church Music. 

‘The INDEXEs are very complete, comprising, beside the 
| usual general and metrical indexes, an index of the first 
| lines of words to tunes, anthems, &c. 

HISTORICAL, CRITICAL, EXPLANATORY, AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE BEMARKS,are also made on about one hundred tunes, 
which add much to their interest. 

The book also contains * DESCRIPTIVE T ABLES,” in which 
| a large portion of the tunes are classified, according to 
| their style or character, with remarks upon the various 

classes of tunes. 

The ELEMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC are on the Pestalozzian 
system,now acknowledged by the most experienced teachers 
to be much superior to any other method of teaching nvusic. 

Comprising as it does so great a variety of music, the 

| National Psalmist is admirably fitted for use in Singing 

| Schools and Musical Associations, as well as in choir prac- 
tice. At the same time, no music has been admitted which 
is not strictly devotional in character, and appropriate for 
use in public worship. The design has been to make a 
complete Manual of Psalmo:'y, which shall be a valuable 
aid in the advancement and improvement of church music. 
Teachers, Choristers, and others interested, are invited to 
examine this work. W. B. SMITH &CO., 

58 Main-street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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RAY’S ALGEBRA, 
PART FIRST, 

On the Analytical and Inductive Method of In- 
struction ; with numerous Practical Ezercises. | 
Designed for Common Schools and Academies. | 
Complete in one volume, 12mo, of 240 pages. 
Compiled for the Eclectic Series, by Dr. Ray, 
Professor of Mathematics in Woodward Col- 
lege. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 


In presenting this work to the educational public, the | 
publishers confidently anticipate for it a speedy attainment | 
of as great popularity as that already enjoyed by the Arith- 
metical Course of Dr. Ray. Ananalysis of Ray’s Algebra | 
was published in the September number of the School | 
Friend. It is the result of much labor and research, having | 
been prepared with the utmost care, expressly for the | 
Eclectic Educational Series. The author's experience, 
as well as eminent success, as a teacher of mathematics, 
have, it is believed, admirably fitted him for this work. 
The great favor with which it has already been received, is | 
gratifying evidence of its high merits. ‘Vhough but four | 
weeks have elapsed since its publication, the first edition is | 
already nearly exhausted. 

While the work is very comprehensive, containing a | 
larger amount of matter than is usual in first books in Alge- 
bra, and is printed and bound in a very neat and substantial 
manner, it is sold at one-third less price than other similar 
works. 

Teachers of Algeba will be supplied gratuitously with 
a copy for examination, on —Pame to 

V. B. SMITH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 
58 Main Street. 


NEW AND ELEGANT 


BOOK ON ASTRONOMY, | 


IN QUARTO FORM. 





JUST PUBLISHED BY CADY & BURGESS, | 
New York, 


SMITHS ILLUSTRATED ASTRONOMY; | 


Designed for the use of Public or Common Schools in the | 


United States. Illustrated with numerous original Dia- | 


grams, by Asa Smith, Principal of Public School, No. 12, | 
City of New York. 


“It has been the object of this Manual of Astronomical | 
Science, to present all the distinguishing principles in | 
Physical Astronomy with as few words as possible, but | 
with such occular demonstrations, by way of diagrams and 
maps, as shall make the subject easily understood. The 
letter-press descriptions and the diagrammatic illustrations | 
will invariably be found at the same opening of the book; | 
and more explanatory cuts are given, and at a much less | 
price than have been given in any other elementary As- 
tronomy.” | 

The plan is so simple and illustrations so complete, to- | 
gether with the beautiful style in which it is got up, that it | 
cannot fail of an extensive introduction. 

The following are some of the peculiar characteristics of | 
the work : 

Ist. Its size, being inthe guarfo form enabled the au- | 
thor to introduce larger diagrams than are found in any 
other primary work upon the same subject. } 

2 The Lessons, in all cases, face the diagrams to which | 
they refer; this places the illustration constantly before the | 
eye of the pupil while he is studying his lesson. 

3d. The explanations are placed upon the diagrams | 
themselves; rendering it unnecessary to use letters of refer- 
ence, which are useless and perplexing to children. | 

4th. The planets are shown in their various positions ni | 
their orbits, as well as the inclination of their axes to the | 
plane of their orbits. 

5th. Many of the diagrams are original, and most of | 
them are drawn upon a different principle from the ordi- | 
nary diagrams in use, and, it is believed, better illustrate | 
the subjects to which they refer. 


Teachers are particularly requested to examine the work 
for themselves, and decide upon its merits. 
CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., New York. 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
216 PEARL STREET, 


NEW YORK, 





Keep constantly for sale a very large and well selected 
stock of School, Classical and Miscellaneous Books, Blank 
Books, and Stationery, to which they would invite the 


|| attention of Booksellers, and merchants generally. 


H. & S. publish some of the best and most salable School 
Books now in use in the United States, among which are— 
BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, ac- 

companied by an Atlas; the only treatise on Astronomy 

now in general use. 


PETER PARLEY’S GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS, 


new edition, neatly bound in stiff covers, and illustrated 
and cheapest introductory Geography published in the 
country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. This work has been 
thoroughly revised, and improved by large additions of 
Southern and Western plants, and few books have a 
wider and more justly deserved popularity. 


WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 12mo & 16mo. 
do. POCKET do. in various styles of binding. 
WEBSTER’S UNIVERSITY DICTIONARY. This edi- 


tion contains about thirteen thousand more words than 


larger work than this for reference. 


SOPHOCLES’ GREEK GRAMMAR—the text-book of 


Yale, Harvard, and others of the best Colleges of the 
U.S. 
FELTON’S GREEK READER. 
do. do. EXERCISES. 
PHELPS’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 12mo. 
CHEMISTRY “ 
BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS, 18mo. 
PHILOSOPHY - . 
CHEMISTRY $ “ 


The larger works of Mrs. Phelps have recently undergone 
a thorough revision, and, with her books for beginners, are 
peculiarly adapted for use in common schools. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, by the author of Par- 
ley’s Geography; quarto, with maps in the book. 


-H. & S. have recently published an elementary treatise 
on Astronomy, — by 16 neatly printed and beau- 
tifully colored maps, three by three and a half feet, adapted 


|| to the school or Jecture room. The price of the maps, per 


set, mounted on rollers, with cloth back, with a copy of the 


The whole is packed in a neat case for transportation. 


No academy or common school should be without a set 
of these Maps. They have the recommendation of the best 
astronomers, as well as the most experienced scientific 
teachers in the country, With these Maps, a greater 
amount of astronomical information can be imparted in s'x 
months, than by the ordinary methods in a year, besides 
rendering the study much more interesting. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s, Contractor's and Surveyor’s 
POCKET TABLE-BOOK, - 


Comprising Logarithms of Numbers; Logarithmic Sines 
and Tangents; the Traverse Table; and a full and complete 


|| set of Excavation and Embankment Tables, together with 
9 
2. 


numerous other valuable Tables for Engineers, &c. 





SCRIBNER’S 
Engineer’s and Mechanic's Companion, 


Comprising U. S. Weights and Measures; Mensuration of 
Superficies ard Solids; Tables of Squares and Cubes, 
Square and Cube Roots; Circumference and Areas of Cir- 





cles % the Mechanical Powers, the Setam Engine, &c. &c. 
$1.25. 


with 18 maps, and 150 engravings; decidedly the best || 


Walker's large Dictionary, and few persons require a || 


book, is $20.C0 For the same, with paper back, $ 15.00. 


| 


| 


_PICKERING’S COMPREHENSIVE LEXICON 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE, 


Adapted to the use of Colleges and Schools in 
the United States. 


BY JOHN PICKERING, LL. D. 


President of the American Academy of Arts and 
| Sciences; Corresponding Member of the Royal Acad. 
emy of Sciences at Berlin; of the Antiquarian Society 
at Athens, &c., &c. 


1 Vol. 8vo. 1468 pages. Price, $3,75. 


From Professor Robinson, of New York. 


There can be little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of 
| Mr. Pickering to be the best extant for the use of colleges 
| and schools in the United States; for which, indeed, it has 
been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of 
| the best Greek editors and critical scholars in the country, 
| himself a practical teacher, has expressed to us his opinion, 
| that a young man at school or in a college, who uses Pick- 
| ering’s Lexicon, will usually gc. his Greek lessons with 

greater ease and accuracy, and in far less time, than by the 
aid of any other Greek Lexicon. 





From a Notice in the Christian Examiner, by Professor 
Felton, of Harvard University. 


The Lexicon, (Pickering’s,) in its present form, is, in 
every respect, an excellent one. It does great honor to the 
| ability, unwearied industry, and vast attainments of its au- 
| thor. It is particularly adapted to the range of Greek 
| works ndied in the schools and colleges of the United 
| States; and American editions of the classics have beeu 
; specially referred to. 


From the Literary World. 


We have no hesitation in saying, that we regard this 
decidedly the best school Dictionary that we have yet seen, 
nor that only—for it is fitted in all respects for a place in 
the library of the best scholar in the land. 


From Rev. Dr. Bullions, Professor of Greek in the Al- 
bany Academy, author of a Greek Grammar, etc. 


In respect of fuleess, it (Mr. Pickering’s Lexicon,) con- 
tains all the information that the advanced student will or 
dinarily need ; and at the same time, by the insertion of the 
oblique cases of irregular nouns, and the parts of irregular 
verbs in alphabetical order, to a much greater extent than 
is usual, it is peculiarly adapted to the wants of the younger 
student. The work should command, and probably will 
| have, an extensive circulation. 


| From J. P. Robinson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Greek examinations at Harvard University. 


I took up Bekker’s edition of the Oratores Attici, which 

| is in 7 vols. 8vo., without notes, and read through the ora- 

tion of AEschines against Timarchus, with Pickering’s Lex- 

| icon, comparing it with the English edition of Liddell and 

| Scott’s large work, and Donnegan’s, As a convenient and 

useful manual, I have no hesitation in giving it the prefer- 
ence over either of the others, 


Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
16, Water Street, Boston. 





W. C. & CO., also publish— 


Grove’s Greek and English Dictionary. The only Dic- 
tionary published in this country with an English Greck 
part. 

Graglia’s Italian Dictionary. 


Neumant & Baretti’s Spanish and English and English 
and Spanish Dictionary; 2 vols. 8vo. 

Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language: to which are added Walker's Key to the 
pronunciation of Classical and Scripture proper names, 
much enlarged and improved, and a Pronouncing Vocabu- 
lary of Modern and Gongoaghtenl Names. The several 
Vocabularies contain upward of 106,000 words, embracing 
many thousand not found in other Dictionaries. 1 vol. 8vo., 
1032 pages. 

Leverett’s Latin-English and English-Latin Lexicon, 1 
vol. 8vo., which is the standard Lexicon of all our colleges 
and leading Academies. 


Gardner’s Latin Dictionary, particularly adapted to the 
classical student preparatory to a collegiate course. 
For sale by 
H. W. DERBY & CO., 








Cincinnati. 
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GUERNSEY’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA; 


Designed for Schools; extending from the dis- 
covery of America, by Columbus, to the present 
time; with numerous Maps and Engravings, 
together with a notice of American Antiqui- 
ties, and the Indian Tribes. 


BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 








In preparing this work, no expense or pains have been 
spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. Colored 
Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and Spanish 
possessions or claims in the United States, in 1655; of Ab- 
original America, and of Mexico; with plans of Battles, 
_ of Cities, &c., &c., are fescue throughout the 
work. 

Appropriate questions and notes on the margin, with an 
historical chart, arranged on the best chronology. 

Two introductory chapters are introduced, containing an 
account of American Antiquities, and a History of the In- 
dian — The history is divided into three parts or 
epochs. 

Prhe first, extending from the discovery of America, by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 

The second, from the Declaration oi Independence to the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, 

The third, from the formation of the Constitution to the 
present time, 

In Colonial history, no important point has been passed 
over; while a larger space has been devoted to the Revolu- 
tionary War, than is usual in School Histories. 

The biography of each President of the United States is 
given, in connection with his administration. 

Throughout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is par- 
ticularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose pro- 
tecting care has been so often manifested in our national 
existence, 


The work is printed on large open type, well bound, and || 


contains i 12mo. . 
Teachers, Committees, and others interested in education, 
are respectfully requested to examine the work which may 


be found in the hands of Booksellers generally, and be ob- 


tained on — to the publishers, or our agents, || 
x 


Messrs. W. mith & Co., Cincinnati, where Teachers 
are invited to call. 


Numerous recommendations have been received,—from 
which we extract the following: 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


lts plan is made striking and simple, and its style adapted 
to the minds and feelings of intelligent youth. The book 
is adapted as well for a reader as a recitation book in 
schools. 


From the Rev. Joun S. C. Assort, Principal of Abbott's 
Institute, New York. 


New York, Jan. 19, 1848, 636 Houston St. 

[ have examined with much pleasure Mr. Egbert Guern 
sey’s History of the United States, designed for the use ot 
schools. It is, in my judgment, admirably adapted to the 
purpose for which it has been prepared. I should prefer it, 
as a text-book for recitations, to any other History of the 
United States with which I am acquainted. 


From the Rev. Wm. H. Van Donen, Pastor of the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, Williamsburgh, L. I. 


WILLIAMSBURGH, L. I, January 11, 1848. 

Messrs. CApy & BurGess—Sirs: Having had charge of 
classical schools in the cities of Lexington and Pittsburgh 
during several years, I felt inclined to examine Guernsey’s 
History of the United States as a practical teacher. The 
result is, that in the humble estimate of the subscriber, it 
Se a little nearer to his idea of a Complete History 
of our country for schools, than any one hitherto published 
—this we see in the simplicity of its arrangement, in the 
liveliness of his style, in the condensation and grouping of 
facts, in the clearness with which the pupil can follow the 
thread of history, the compend of the text found in the 
marginal questions, and the elevation of moral sentiment 
pervading the work. Our author does not fall into that 
common and guilty neglect of those writing for moral as 
well as intellectual beings; of failing to point the scholar 
to Him who rules the nations. 

Trusting that all teachers, who are desirous of educating 
the HEART as well as the HEAD, will introduce this valuable 
compend, I remain your friend, 

Wo. H. VAN DoREN. 


I fully concur in the above. C. Tracy, ’ 
Principal of Classical School, 183 East Broadway 


The New York Recorder says— Guernsey’s History of 
the United States is comprehensive in its plan, simple in 
style, and will be readily understood by the young. Weare 
glad to see that it recognises God in history, and seeks to 


illustrate his presence and providence in our national 
affairs” 


CADY & BURGESS, 


‘Booksellers and Stationers, | 


60 JOHN ST, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SMITH’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY, an In- 


| 
| 
| PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 


| troductory Geography designed for children, illustrated 

| with one hundred and twenty-six engravings and twenty 
maps, by Roswell C. Smith, A. M., Author of Smith's 
Practical and Mental Arithmetic, &c. 


pupils whose time is limited, will find this work sufficient 
tor the more common purposes of life. The advantage 
claimed for this work consist in large, elegant, and open 
type,—in bold, effective and elegant cuts,—in numerous 
lain, elegant and correct maps,—in a concise, useful and 


children. 
SMITH'S QUARTO OR SECOND BOOK IN GEOG- 


RAPHY.—This work is on an entire new plan; that is, a 
plan different from any one developed in our published 





treatises, but very similar to that pursued by many eminert || 
| The excellence of this book |) 


| Teachers in various places. 

consists in its beautiful steel Maps, and concise and com- 
| prehensive Text, and new and practical arrangement of 
| matter. 


SMITH’S GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS.—This work, 
| so favorably known to the public, will form the third book 
of the series, and is designed for those who desire a more 
| extended course than is contained in the foregoing books. 


ACKERMAN’S NATURAL peng at Aig ae 
lar work is designed as a Reading and Recitation book. It 
is used very extensively in the first class of Select or Public 
Schools. Its style is neat, simple, and chaste; adapted to 
the comprehension of the young, and calculated to awaken 
reflection, and awaken a spirit of inquiry in the minds of 


youth, by bringing before them, in as condensed and simple || 


| a manner as possible, some of the most interesting portions 
of the History of the Animal Kingdom. 


INTELLECTUAL ALGEBRA, OR ORAL LESSONS 
| in Algebra for common Schools; in which all the opera- 
| tions are limited to such small numbers as not to embar- 
| rass the reasoning powers, but, on the inductive plan, to 

lead the pupil understandingly, ~~ by step, to higher 
efforts. his is a new and original plan, and is the first at- 
tempt so to simplify and illustrate this science, that it may 
be taught orally. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA, (for Teachers only) with the 
work to all questions. 


GRADUAL LESSONS IN GRAMMAR, and SE- 
QUEL, or Guide to the Construction of the English Lan- 
guage, by the Analysis and Composition of Sentences — 
containing a clear development of the principle of Gram- 
mar, on a new plan, which will commend itself as rational, 
and philosophical, to every intelligent teacher, This book, 


tion given in this science—beginning in the right way, and 
roceeding, step by step, as the child’s understanding leads 
im on. 


Selections for Declamation, and Reading with Figures — 
Illustrative of Gesture, by N. C. Claggett, A. M. 

AMERICAN EXPOSITOR, or Intellectual Definer, by 
N.C. Claggett. 











quested to examine the above works. 

The above, with a general assortment of School and 
Miscellaneous books, are offered to Booksellers, Mer- 
chants, and Teachers, at the lowest market prices, for cash 
or approved credit. 

Merchants visiting New York are invited to call. 

CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John St., N. York. 


C. & B. also publish La Fever’s Modern Builder’s 








Guide, large quarto, sheep 


This work is adapted to the youngest learners. Older || 


instructive text,—and in its adaptation to the minds of || 


so teachers say, will produce a great change in the instruc- || 


ELOCUTION MADE EASY, containing Rules and | 


Superintendents, Committees, and Teachers, are re- || 








| ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 
for grammar schools, illustrated by 84 beautiful engravings. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY for colleges, acade- 
| mies and bigh schools, illustrated with 212 superior 
| — 
| ‘hese works, by Calvin Cutter, M. D.,"embrace, Ist. A 
description of the Bones, Muscles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, 
| Heart, Blood-vessels, Brain, Nerves, Kye, Ear, &c. " 
They describe the uses of the several parts. 3d. They give 
| plain directions for the prevention of disease, and the pre- 
servation of health. 4th. They contain full directions for 
the treatment of accidental diseases—as Burns, the recovery 
of persons apparently drowned, stoppage of bleeding ves- 
sels, treatment of wounds, and cases of poisoning. 5th. They 
contain directions to guide nurses, watchers, and other at- 
tendants upon sick persons in their efforts to mitigate and 
remove disease. ‘These features make them valuable works 
for families as well as schools. These works are now ex 
or gen | used in Colleges, Academies, High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools and Grammar Schools in every part of the 
| country. 
Mippiesury CoLece, Vt., June 1, 1847. 
Dr. CuTrER—Desr Sir: I take pleasure in stating that 
pene work on Anatomy and Physiology is used in this Col- 
ege as a text book, and it appears to be well adapted to such 
a course of instruction in these subjects as comes within the 
| design of Academies and Colleges. 


Your obedient servant, Cc. B. ADAMS, 


Prof. Chem., &c. 
| I have paid attention to the work of Dr. Cutter, above 
| alluded to, and can cheerfully express my concurrence in 
| the opinion of Professor Adams. B. LABAREE, 
Pres. Med. College. 
The following orders are published in the annual reports 
of the public schools of the city of Boston for 1847, as re- 
commended by Messrs. George B. Emmerson, Richard 
| Soule, jr., and James Ayer, who were the committee to 
make the annual examination of the grammar schools. 
| Ordered, That the study of Physiology be forthwith in- 
| troduced into the schools for girls. 
Ordered, That the committee on books be instructed to 
cousider and report what text book ought to be recommend- 
| ed to be used for instruction on Physiology. 
| City or Boston, April 18th, 1848. 
I the subscriber do hereby certify that “ Cutter’s first book 
| on Anatomy and Physiology for grammar schools,” by a 
| vote of the school committee, has been introduced to be 
| used as a text book in the grammar schools of this city. 
S. F. McCLEARY, 
Secretary of School Committee 


‘* State Normal School, Westfield, Mass., April 21, 1848. 
| Dr. CUTTER: 
| Dear Sir,—I comply cheerfully with your request to give 
| you my impressions of the merits of your treatise on ‘*An- 
| atomy and Physiology,” after using it as a school book in 
| the “ State Normal School” about two years. [ am happy 
| to say, that I regard it as having higher claims, as a school 
| book treatise of the two subjects in connection, than any 
| other work before the public, with which I am acquainted. 
| And I think it important to present the subjects together. 
| Without a knowledge of the strueture of the organs of the 
| body, one is scarcely able to understand their functions. 
| Indeed, to some extent, it is indispensable to connect the 
| two. I hope you will succeed in securing their introduc- 
| tion into the Schools of the West. 
| The “First Book on Anatomy and Physiology, for Gram- 
| mar Schools,” we continue to use in the model school. 
| We regard it as the best, and adapted to their wants. I 

think, for “common schools,” it has a better adaptation 
than the larger work. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Truly yours, 
DAVID C. ROWE, 
Principal of “ State Normal School.” 


_ EDDY'S CELEBRATED 
PRINTING INK. 


The subscribers, — for the sale of the above well- 
| known printing ink, have just received from the manufac- 
tory, in New York, an assortment of the varjous qualities, 
| and now offer at much reduced prices: 
| News Ink,° . - = - 25 cts. per lb. 
Book Ink, No. 4, - - - - 40 « & «& 
Book Ink, No.3, - - - 50 
Book Ink, No. 2, - - - - 75 
This Ink is acknowledged by many of our very best 
printers, to be unequalled in many respects by any other 
—o Ink made. The only obstacle to its very exten- 
sive sale heretofore has been the very high prices charged 
for it. The great reduction now made renders it, is is be- 
lieved, more economical to the consumer than any other 
ink. We invite those who have never used this Ink, to 
give it a trial, feeling confident that it will give entire sat- 
isfaction. 
Orders, accompanied by the cash, will be promptly at- 
tended to. The ink is put in kegs of from 20 to 50 lbs. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 
58 Main st., Cincinnati 
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TO ALL TEACHERS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


And for sale by all Booksellers and Country Merchants in 
the Western States. 
RUSCHENBERGER’S SERIES OF FIRST BOOKS OF 

NATURAL HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS, designed 
FOR SCHOOLS, ACEDEMIES, COLLEGES, AND 
FAMILIES, comprising— 
1. ELEMENTS oF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 
with 45 illustrations. 
do do MAMMALOGY, do 75 do 
do do ORNITHOLOGY, do 81 do 
do do HERPETOLOGY and ICHTHYO- 
LOGY, do 66 do 
CONCHOLOGY, 119 illustrations. 
ENTOMOLOGY, 917 do 
BOTANY, 16: do 
. do do GEOLOGY, 310 do 
“The above series, taken separately or collectively, is 
considered one of the most <aleiiie contributions to the 
cause of education which has ever been published in this 
country.” 
“ YALE CoLueGE, Dec. 19, 1845. 
“*T think this an excellent work—condensed, lucid, ex- 
act, and comprehensive—a safe guide tor the pupil, and a 
useful review for the teacher. The illustrations are nu- 
merous and exact. B. SILLIMAN. 


WoopwaArp CotLeGE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen:—I have examined Dr. Ruschenberger’s series 
of school books in the different branches of Natural His- 
tory. The volumes are, in every respect, exceedingly well 
gotup, and their cheapness will place them within the 
reach of all classes. 

It is judged expedient to introduce the subject of Na- 
tural History among the studies of our Common Schools 
] know not a work so well adapted as Dr. Ruschenberger’s. 
not only by its plainness of style, but by its numerous and 
excellent engravings. The last are essential to the under- 
standing of such works, and yet their cost has hitherto 
been so great as to exclude them from common schools. 

The division into volumes, each embracing one depart- 
ment of Natural History, gives the present decided advant- 
age over most other productions of a similar character. 


B. P. AYDELOTT. 





GRIMSHAW’S 
POPULAR HISTORIES, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY LIBRARIES. 
GRIMSHAW’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, bound; 
d QUESTIONS.TO do stitched; 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF ROME, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF THE 
QUESTIONS TO 
KEY TO do 
HISTORY OF GREECE, 
QUESTIONS TO do 
KEY TO do do 
HISTORY OF FRANCE, bound; 
KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do, st’d 
HISTORY OF NAPOLEON, bound; 
do KEYS AND QUESTIONS TO do. st’d 
All these books are accompanied with very full and well- 
digested Tables of Questions, for the benefit of pupils, and 
also with Keys to the same, for the convenience of teachers. 


bound; 
stitched; 


do 
U. STATES, b’d; 
do stitched: 


° 

bound; 

stitched; 
j 


The editor of the North American Review, speaking of 
these Histories, observes, that— 

Among the Elementary Books of American History, we 
do not rewember to have seen any one more deserving ap- 
wobation than Mr. Grimshaw's History of the United 
States. It is a small volume, and a great deal of matter is 
brought into a narrow space ;—but the author has succeed- 
ed so well in the construction of his periods, and the ar- 
rangement of his materials, that perspicuity is rarely sacri- 
ficed to brevity. 

The chain of narrative is skilfully preserved; and the 
author’s reflections are frequently such as to make the facts 
more impressive, and lead the youthful mind to observe 
causes and consequences which might otherwise have been 
overlooked. As a school book it may justly be recom- 
mended. 

What has been said of this volume will apply generally 
to his other historical works, They are each nearly of 
the same size as the one just noticed, and designed for 
the same object, that 1s, the use of classes in schools. 

CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Dr. Thomas P. Jones. New edition. 

CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Tho- 
mas P. Jones. New edition. 

Published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co., 
No. 14 North Fourth street, Philadelphia. 

P. S. Teachers will please examine “Grigg, Elliot & 

Co’s ” Improved Edition. 








- TO DEALERS IN 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


W. B, SMITH & Co,, 


Publishers of School Books, 


Se”. Eee mM ECEES56 
AND 


Manufacturers of Account Books, 


No. 58 Main Street, Cincinnati, O. 








We respectfully solicit the custom of dealers in the above 
articles, being confident that we can make it an object for 
them to obtain their supplies of us, in preference to obtain- 
ing thein at the East. 

Country Merchants 


Will find at our establishment the various text books gene- 
rally used iu Southern and Western Schools, at luwest 
Eastern prices. We are the only publishers of McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Series, which has a much larger sale than any 
similar series published in the United States, and is believed 
» - the most popniar series of school books ever pub- 
ished. 

Our stock of Blank Books, Paper, and Stationery gene- 
rally, is very complete, and offered at very low prices. 


Booksellers 


Who peawe in large quantities are informed that the 
great facilities which our publications afford us in obtaining 
stock, enable us to offer at the very lowest rates, and we 
are confident that they will find it for their interest to obtain 
supplies of many leading school books of us, in preference 
to obtaining them at the East. Having enlarged our Blank 
Book Bindery, we are now regularly manufacturing the 
various styles and sizes of Account Books generally wanted, 
as well as a very full assortment of Memorandum.and Pass 
Books. These we are offering at much lower prices than 
they have ever hitherto been sold in the West. We are 
determined to compete successfully in quality and price 
with the best Eastern manufacturers. Terms—CAsuH. 
W. B. SMITH & CO., 


No. 58 Main st, east side, 
Near Columbia st, Cincinnati. 


LOWELL MASON & G. J. WEBB’S 
MUSIGAL WORKS, 


A 


T 
PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST PRICES. 


THE NATIONAL PSALMIST. By Lowett Ma- 
son and Georce J. Wess. Just published. This is the 
latest work of these authors, and is probably the result 
of more labor and research than has ever before been 
bestowed on any similar work published in this country. 

THE PSALTERY. By Lowett Mason & GeorcEe 
J. Wezss. A collection of Church Music. Published 
under the sanction and with the approbation of the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, and the Boston Acad- 
emy of Music. 

CARMINA SACRA, or Boston Collection of Church 
Music. By Lowell Mason. One of the most popular 
of this author’s works. 

THE VOCALIST, a collection of short and easy 
Glees, or part songs. By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE ODEON, acollection of secular melodies, ar- 
ranged and harmonized for four voices. By G. J. Webb 
& Lowell Mason. 

THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION. By Lowell Mason. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 

THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
By Lowell Mason & G. J. Webb. 

THE SOCIAL GLEE BOOK. By William Mason 
& Silas A. Bancroft. This work has just been issued 
from the press, and is pronounced by competent judges, 
** a collection of perfect gems.’ It consists almost en- 
tirely of selections never before published in this coun- 
try, from eminent German composers. 

FIRESIDE HARMONY. A new collection of 
Glees and Port Songs, arrauged for Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor, and Base voices. By William Mason. Just 
published. 

Most of the above works are well known to the mu- 
sical public, and need no encomiums. 

They are for sale in Cincinnati, in quantities, at the 
publishers’ lowest prices, by 





W. B. SMITH & CO. 








SUPERIOR TEXT BOOKS. 


: The attention of Teachers, School Committees, and all 
interested in good education, is solicited to the following 
— Books, which are for sale by booksellers generally, 
namely: 


BULLION’S SERIES OF GRAMMARS : 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
AND COMPOSITION; 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
SCHOOLS; 

LATIN LESSONS, with Exercises, by G. P. Spencer, 


A. M.; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF LATIN GRAMMAR; 
LATIN READER, with the Idioms and Vocabulary; 
CZSAR’S COMMENTARIES, with Notes and Vocabu- 


lary; 
THE PRINCIPLES OF GREEK GRAMMAR; 
A GREEK READER, with Idioms, Notes and Vocabula 
These books haye obtained a sterling reputation theough 
out the country. They are recommended by 
Hon. J. A. Dix, United States’ Senator; 
Thomas Eustaw, Esq., of St. Louis; 
President E. H. Nevin, of Franklin College, Ohio; 
President T. J. Biggs, of Cincinnati College; 
Bishop Potter, formerly of Union College; 

. J. W. Alexander, D.D., of Princeton College; 

. B. Hale, D.D., President of Geneva College; 

. C. Mason, D.D., of New York University; 

. H. Bannister, D.D., of Oneida Institute; 

. J. Ludlow, Provost of Pennsylvania University ; 
Professor J. Greene, of Madison University, Indiana; 
Professor Wheaton, of Middletown College; 
Professor Hoyt, of Linn Institute; 

Professor W. H. McGuffey ; 


And a great number of eminent scholars and teachers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee and other States. 

COOPER’S VIRGIL, with English Notes, Mytholo- 
gical, Biographical, Historical, &c. 

OLN EYS SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY AND ATLAS 
This work, well known in almost every village of the United 
States, has recently been revised. 

It is deemed superfluous to publish recommendations of a 
work so generally known. 


BOOKS ON THE SCIENCES. 


By J. L. Comstock, M. D. 
COMSTOCK’S SYSTEM OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
o ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 
OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF MINERALOGY. 
ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

This series of books is in so general use that the publish- 
ers would only take occasion to state that it is found supe- 
rior to any in use in Europe. The Philosophy has already 
been re-published in Scotland, translated for the use of 
schools in Prussia; and portions of the series are now in 
course of publication in London. 

PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 
159, Pearl street, N. Y 


WHITLOCK’S GEOMETRY, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical, containing a full explanation of the construction and 
use of Tables, and a new system of Surveying: By Rev. 
George C. Whitlock, M. A., Professor of Mathematical 
and Experimental Science in the Genessee Wesleyan Sem- 
inary. 

This work contains several new features. It is highly 
practical and progressive, both in theory and example, 
containing more than 500 exercises, arithmetical, demon- 
strative, and algebraical; intended to be actually useful 
rather than amusing. The student not only acquires the 
principles of Geometry, but learns to geometrize. The 
omen of Surveying taught in this work, and originated by 
the author, saves nearly two-thirds of the labor required by 
the ordinary process. Other improvements will be found 
on examination, which it is expected will meet the appro- 
bation of teachers. The publishers have reason to believe 
that this Geometry will be very extensively adopted as a 
text-book. 

ELEMENTS OF, METEOROLOGY, with Questions 
for Examination, designed for the use of Academies and 
Schools: by John Brocklesby, A. M. Protessor of Mathe- 
maties and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, Hart- 
ford: Illustrated with engravings. 

The subjects included in the science of Meteorology, such 
as Atmospherical Changes, Tornados, Water-spouts, Rain, 
Fogs, Clouds, Dew, Hoar Frost, Snow. Hail, Thunder, 
Storms, Rainbows, Meteoric Showers, and the Aurora Bo- 
realis, possess an interest for all general readers. But it is 
the opinion of eminent scientific men, that Meteorology 
should be taught in all our schools, and that this, the first 
and only work of the kind, is all that can be needed for 


that purpose. Just published b 
PRATT, WOODFORD &CO., 
159 Pearl St., New York. 


Morgan & Overend, Printers. 














